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SCHOLARSHIPS 


In  the  October,  1983,  issue  of  the 
Monitor  we  carried  preliminary  informa- 
tion concerning  our  expanded  scholarship 
program.  Now,  plans  have  been  final- 
ized, and  we  are  ready  to  go  full  speed 
ahead.  As  was  stated  in  the  October 
issue,  the  Scholarship  Committee  is 
being  expanded  and  reorganized.  The 
Committee  for  1983-84  (their  terms  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  1984  Convention) 
consist  of  the  following  thirteen  peo- 
ple: Peggy  Pinder,  Iowa,  Chairman; 
Sharon  Gold,  California;  Homer  Page, 
Colorado;  Gary  Mackenstadt,  Washington; 
Fred  Schroeder,  New  Mexico ;  John  Halver- 
son,  District  of  Columbia;  Barbara 
Pierce,  Ohio;  Joanne  Fernandes,  Louisi- 
ana; Charles  Brown,  Virginia;  Allen 
Harris,  Michigan;  Jim  Hudson,  Arkansas; 
Priscilla  Ferris,  Massachusetts;  and 
Steve  Benson,  Illinois. 

Our  Scholarship  Application  Form  (copy 
reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  article) 
consists  of  a  single  legal-sized  page 
with  printing  on  both  sides.  We  are 
making  an  initial  printing  of  twenty 
thousand  of  these  forms.  They  will  be 
sent  to  every  college  and  university  in 
the  country,  every  agency  doing  work 
with  the  blind,  every  Congressional  of- 
fice, every  state  president,  and  every 
member  of  the  Scholarship  Committee. 
They  will  also  be  sent  to  anyone  re- 
questing them.  They  are  worthwhile 
scholarships,  and  they  can  be  of  real 
assistance  to  blind  students.  Informa- 
tion about  our  scholarship  program 
should  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  pos- 


sible.       The     following     information     is 
contained  on  the  scholarship  form: 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

OF  THE  BLIND 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


Each  year  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  offers  a  broad  array  of 
scholarships.  These  scholarships  are 
bestowed  at  the  Federation's  Annual  Con- 
vention in  early  July  and  are  given  to 
blind  persons  pursuing  or  planning  to 
pursue  a  full-time  post-secondary  course 
of  training  or  study.  We  are  currently 
offering  the  following: 

1.  Howard  Brown  Rickard  Scholarship. 

This  scholarship  in  the  amount  of 
#2,500.00  this  year  is  awarded  annually. 
Only  students  in  certain  fields  of  study 
are  eligible  because  the  donor  of  the 
scholarship  wanted  to  encourage  the 
blind  to  enter  those  fields.  The  schol- 
arship was  established  by  Thomas  E. 
Rickard  in  honor  of  his  father,  Howard 
Brown  Rickard.  Any  legally  blind  univer- 
sity student  in  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  architecture,  or 
the  natural  sciences,  including  under- 
graduates in  these  fields,  is  eligible 
to  apply. 

2.  Hermione   Grant  Calhoun   Schol- 
arships. Two  of  these  scholarships  (each 
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in  the  amount  of  #2,500.00  this  year) 
are  awarded  annually.  Dr.  Isabelle  Grant 
established  the  Hermione  Grant  Calhoun 
Scholarships  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  blind 
female  students  for  education  at  the 
college  level. 

3.  Melva  T.  Owen  Memorial  Schol- 
arship. This  scholarship  (amount  not  yet 
determined  for  this  year,  but  not  less 
than  #1,200.00)  is  given  annually.  This 
scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  Melva 
T.  Owen,  who  was  widely  known  and  loved 
among  the  blind.  She  and  her  husband 
Charles  Owen  became  acquainted  with 
increasing  numbers  of  blind  people 
through  their  work  in  the  "Voicepon- 
dence"  Club.  In  the  words  of  Charles 
Owen,  "There  shall  be  no  limitation  as 
to  field  of  study,  except  that  it  shall 
be  directed  towards  attaining  financial 
independence,  and  shall  exclude  religion 
and  those  seeking  only  to  further  their 
general  or  cultural  education." 

4.  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Merit  Scholarships.  Eight  of  these 
scholarships  (each  in  the  amount  of 
#2,500.00)  will  be  given  this  year. 
Applicants  for  these  scholarships  must 
be  studying  (or  planning  to  study)  at 
the  post-secondary  level.  There  is  no 
restriction  as  to  sex,  graduate  or 
undergraduate  level,  or  field  of  study. 

Criteria.  Federation  scholarships  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  excel- 
lence, service  to  the  community,  and 
financial  need. 

Membership.  The  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  is  an  organization  dedicated 
to    creating    opportunities    for    all    blind 


persons.  In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  we 
have  established  our  scholarship  pro- 
gram. Recipients  of  Federation  scholar- 
ships need  not  be  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Deadline.  Applications  for  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  scholarships 
must  be  submitted  by  March  31  of  the 
year  in  which  the  scholarship  is  to  be 
awarded.  Applications  for  scholarships 
will  be  accepted  from  July  1  through 
March  31  for  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
in  July. 

Making  Application.  To  apply  for  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  scholar- 
ships, complete  and  return  the  applica- 
tion on  the  reverse  side  of  this  sheet. 
Multiple  applications  are  unnecessary. 
The  Scholarship  Committee  will  consider 
each  applicant  as  a  candidate  for  all 
scholarships  for  which  he  or  she  quali- 
fies. Please  provide  all  the  information 
requested  where  applicable  to  you. 
Please  attach  to  your  application  all 
the  additional  documents  requested  on 
the  application.  Send  the  completed  ap- 
plication and  attachments  to: 

Miss  Peggy  Pinder,  Chairman 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Scholarship  Committee 

1005  Nebraska  Street 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  51105 

Re  application.  In  the  past  we  have  often 
awarded  scholarships  to  persons  who  were 
applying  for  the  second  or  third  time. 
Applicants  must  re-submit  their  applica- 
tions each  year  by  March  31  to  be  con- 
sidered for  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
in  July.  Persons  who  have  previously 
applied    and  who  have  not  been   granted 
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scholarships  are  encouraged  to  apply 
again. 

Finalists.  Each  year  our  Scholarship 
Committee  reviews  all  applications  and 
selects  the  top  candidates  as  finalists. 
These  finalists  (usually  about  twice  as 
many  as  there  are  scholarships  to  award) 
will  be  notified  of  their  selection  by 
June  1  and  will  be  brought  to  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  Conven- 
tion in  July.  Regardless  of  whether  a 
candidate  becomes  a  scholarship  re- 
cipient, it  is,  of  course,  an  honor  to 
be  chosen  as  a  finalist.  Financial 
assistance  to  attend  the  Convention  may 
be  provided  to  those  finalists  who  need 
and  request  it.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  scholarship  grants. 

The  Convention  is  the  largest  gath- 
ering of  blind  persons  (more  than  2,000) 
to  occur  anywhere  in  the  nation  each 
year.  You  will  be  able  to  meet  with 
other  blind  students  and  exchange  infor- 
mation and  ideas,  and  you  will  also  be 
able  to  meet  and  talk  with  blind  people 
who  are  successfully  functioning  in  your 
chosen  profession  or  occupation.  Federal 
officials,  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and 
the  makers  and  distributors  of  new 
technology  attend  Federation  Conven- 
tions. Above  all,  a  broad  cross  section 
of  the  most  active  segment  of  the  blind 
population  of  the  United  States  will  be 
present  to  discuss  common  problems,  ex- 
change information  and  ideas,  and  plan 
for  concerted  action.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting and  exciting  week. 

Awards.  The  day  before  the  Convention 
Banquet  the  Scholarship  Committee  will 
meet  to  select  from  the  finalists  the 
scholarship  recipients.  The  scholarship 
awards  will  be  made  during   the  banquet. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

OF  THE  BLIND 

SCHOLARSHIP  APPLICATION  FORM 


Please  read  carefully  the  reverse  side 
of  this  form  for  instructions  and  an 
explanation  of  how  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram works. 

To  apply  for  a  scholarship,  complete 
this  application  form,  providing  all  the 
requested  information  applicable  to  you 
and  attaching  all  the  requested  docu- 
ments. Mail  the  completed  application  or 
address  any  questions  to: 

Miss  Peggy  Pinder,  Chairman 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

Scholarship  Committee 
1005  Nebraska  Street 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  51105 

Name: 

School  address  and  phone  number: 

Home  address  and  phone  number: 

Institution      currently      being      attended, 
giving  current  classification,  cumu- 
lative grade  point  average: 

Previous       post- secondary        institutions 
attended,  giving  the  same: 

High  School  attended  with  grade  point: 

Vocational  goal: 

Awards  and  honors: 

Community  service: 

Please  attach  the  following  documents  to 
your  completed  application: 

1.  Applicant's  Letter.Along  with  your 
application,  send  us  a  letter:  What 
schools  have  you  attended?  What  school 
do  you  plan  to  attend  during  the  coming 
year?  What  honors  have  you  achieved? 
What  are  you  like  as  a  person?  What  are 
your  goals  and  aspirations?  How  will  the 
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scholarship  help  you? 

2.  Two  Letters  of  Recommendation. 

3.  Transcripts.  Provide  a  current 
transcript  from  the  institution  you  are 
attending  as  well  as  transcripts  from 
all  post- secondary  institutions  you  have 
attended.  If  you  have  not  yet  attended 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  or 
have  not  completed  one  year  of  study  at 
such  an  institution,  provide  a  high 
school  transcript. 

4.  Letter   from  Federation  Officer. 


Include  a  letter  from  a  state  officer  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
evidencing  the  fact  that  you  have  dis- 
cussed your  scholarship  application  with 
that  officer.  It  is  preferable  but  not 
mandatory  that  you  discuss  your  applica- 
tion with  the  State  President  of  the 
Federation.  If  you  do  not  have  the  name 
and  address  of  the  Federation  President 
in  your  state,  we  will  provide  it  to  you 
upon  request. 


NOLDEN  GENTRY  DEPARTS  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  TREMENDOUS  SILENCE 


Earlier  this  year  it  was  Dr.  Richard 
Bleecker  who  "resigned"  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  Blind 
and  Visually  Handicapped  (NAC).  Then, 
it  was  Melvin  Saterback,  who  left  as 
Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind.  He  also  "resigned."  Reports 
say  that  Dick  Johnstone  (the  long-term 
chairman  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind)  has  just  submitted  his  "res- 
ignation." Apparently  the  condition  is 
contagious,  for  the  latest  to  "resign" 
is  Nolden  Gentry,  the  controversial 
chairman  (now  former  chairman)  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

It  happened  like  this:  A  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Iowa  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  was  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  October  1,  1983.  The  usual 
participants  put  in  their  appearance  on 
schedule.  Mr.  Gentry  (in  what  many 
characterized  as  a  bitter  speech)  said 
that  he  was  resigning,  not  only  as  Com- 
mission chairman  but  also  from  member- 
ship on  the  board.    Even  though  his  term 


had  a  year  and  a  half  left  to  run,  he 
said  that  the  resignation  was  effective 
immediately.  He  gave  no  reasaon  for  his 
action.  However,  he  said  that  the  four 
years  of  his  service  had  been  character- 
ized by  unpleasantness  and  stormy  meet- 
ings. He  followed  this  by  saying  his 
time  as  Commission  board  member  had  been 
rewarding— leading  one  to  speculate  that 
he  is  either  a  masochist  or  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  appointment  of  his  law 
partner's  wife  as  Commission  Director. 
After  the  Gentry  speech,  the  Commission 
went  into  a  closed-door  session. 

It  was  that  simple  and  that  hush-hush: 
no  prior  warning,  no  announcement  to  the 
media,  no  explanation,  and  no  indication 
of  what  might  lie  in  the  future.  In 
view  of  all  of  this  unorthodox  behavior 
the  Monitor  called  Gentry  for  an  inter- 
view and  a  statement  of  his  side  of  the 
story.  Jim  Gashel  reached  him  by  tele- 
phone at  his  home  on  Sunday,  October  2, 
and  at  his  law  office  in  Des  Moines  on 
Monday,  October  3.  Mien  Gentry  was 
asked  why  the  sudden  announcement,  done 
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as  a  surprise  with  no  press  around,  his 
only  explanation  was  that  he  had  been 
planning  to  resign  from  the  board  for 
some  time.  He  said  he  had  advised  the 
Governor's  office  of  this  fact  and  was 
asked  to  make  the  resignation  effective 
at  the  close  of  the  next  Commission 
meeting.  Even  though  he  made  the  admis- 
sion that  the  Governor's  office  (not 
necessarily  even  the  Governor  himself) 
had  determined  the  effective  date  of  the 
"resignation,"  Gentry  denied  that  the 
Governor  or  anyone  else  in  the  adminis- 
tration was  dissatisfied  with  his  per- 
formance as  Commission  board  chairman. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  tremen- 
dous controversy  and  the  charges  of  con- 
flict of  interest  which  followed  the 
appointment  of  Nancy  Norman  (his  law 
partner's  wife)  as  Commission  Director, 
Gentry  said  that  the  appointment  did  not 
constitute  a  conflict  of  interest  on  his 
part.  He  admitted  that  there  might  be 
the  "appearance  of  a  conflict,"  and  he 
confirmed  the  fact  of  his  worry  about 
the  matter  by  admitting  that  he  had  con- 
sulted both  the  Governor  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  before  going  forward  with 
the  appointment.  However,  he  said  he 
felt  that  there  was  no  problem  since 
both  the  Governor  and  Attorney  General 
gave  advance  approval.  He  was  unwilling 
to  elaborate  on  his  reasons  for  feeling 
that  he  needed  to  check  with  these  two 
officials  as  to  whether  there  might  be  a 
conflict  of  interest,  nor  would  he  say 
anything  as  to  how  his  behavior  squared 
with  his  comments  in  19  78  when  he 
chaired  the  Ad-Hoc  Committee  which  stu- 
died the  Commission.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  said  at  that  time  that  a 
public  official  must  avoid  not  only  any 
conflict  of  interest  but  even  the 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 


Gentry  denied  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  Commission's  increasing  failure 
to  have  blind  persons  in  top  or  middle 
management  positions:  Director,  Assist- 
ant Directors,  Supervisors,  and  recently 
even  Counselors.  He  said  that  (except 
for  filling  the  position  of  Director) 
the  Commission  board  did  not  have  the 
responsibility  for  hiring  staff,  that 
being  the  responsibility  of  the  Direc- 
tor. He  said  he  had  no  regrets  about 
hiring  a  sighted  Director  over  a  quali- 
fied blind  applicant  and  denied  that  the 
decision  represented  any  form  of  preju- 
dice against  the  blind.  He  persisted  in 
this  denial  even  when  reminded  of  the 
irrefutable  pattern  which  emerged  during 
his  term  of  office.  The  Director,  at 
least  two  Assistant  Directors,  and  at 
least  half  of  the  supervisory  staff  were 
blind  before  Gentry  came.  Now,  none  of 
these  people  is  blind.  In  a  recent  epi- 
sode when  a  counselor  was  to  be  hired,  a 
sighted  person  got  the  job.  It  had 
formerly  been  filled  by  a  blind  person, 
and  there  was  a  qualified  blind  appli- 
cant. There  have  been  widespread  and 
repeated  charges  (even  to  the  point  of 
lawsuits)  that,  since  19  78,  the  Commis- 
sion has  developed  a  pattern  of  discrim- 
ination against  women,  racial  minori- 
ties, and  especially  blind  people. 

Gentry  admitted  that  the  Commission 
had  had  appeals  from  several  blind 
employees  and  job  applicants,  who  objec- 
ted to  being  passed  over  instead  of 
sighted  persons,  and  he  acknowledged 
that  the  Commission  had  not  ruled  in 
favor  of  a  blind  person  in  any  of  these 
appeals,  not  even  once.  Nevertheless, 
he  repeated  his  denial  of  prejudice  or  a 
pattern  of  discrimination.  He  had  no 
explanation  and  no  justification,  simply 
a   denial.      The    facts    are   provable;    the 
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motives,     of     course,     ate     a    matter    of 
opinion. 

Gentry  credited  Dr.  Jernigan  with 
being  the  architect  of  the  Commission's 
program  and  the  teacher  of  the  Commis- 
sion's philosophy  about  blindness.  He 
insisted  that  the  Commission  still  re- 
mained true  to  that  philosophy.  He 
said  that  the  soldiers,  who  had  learned 
under  Dr.  Jernigan,  were  now  teaching 
the  new  generals.  When  asked  who  had 
taught  him  Gentry  mentioned  the 
following  individuals:  Jim  Omvig,  Peggy 
Pinder,  Dave  Dillon,  and  other  people 
active  in  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  He  mentioned  no  current  Commis- 
sion staff  members.  Gentry  said  he 
thought  the  philosophy  about  blindness 
at  the  Commission  had  not  changed,  but 
he  refused  to  "second  guess"  the  Direc- 
tor or  question  her  recent  statement  to 
a  group  of  employees  thanking  them  for 
"taking  a  chance"  on  hiring  blind 
people. 

Gentry  voiced  his  belief  that  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  is  the  best  func- 
tioning state  agency  in  Iowa  and  the 
best  agency  for  the  blind  in  the  nation. 
Regarding  this  latter  point,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  no  evidence  other  than 
statements  to  this  effect  made  by  Com- 
mission staff  members.  He  thought  that 
agencies  in  other  states  would  probably 
make  similar  claims.  He  said  that  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  was  unusually 
dedicated  and  talented.  He  attributed 
this  to  the  good  training  which  had  been 
given  by  Dr.  Jernigan.  He  said  the 
training  was  continuing  under  people 
trained  by  Dr.  Jernigan. 

He  would  not  comment  on  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  has  largely  become  an 
eight  to  five  agency  and  that  front  door 
keys  have  been  taken  away   from  most  of 


the  staff  so  that  they  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  in  during  evenings  and 
weekends  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

Gentry  repeatedly  insisted  that  abso- 
lutely nothing  was  wrong  when  Dr.  Jerni- 
gan left  the  Commission  in  19  78  and  that 
Dr.  Jernigan's  leadership  was  key  in 
building  the  Commission's  programs, 
staff,  and  philosophy;  but  he  was 
stumped  by  the  question  as  to  what  con- 
tinuing role  Dr.  Jernigan  should  have  in 
advising  and  guiding  the  agency.  Gentry 
admitted  that  he  had  not  approached  Dr. 
Jernigan  about  this  but  insisted  that  he 
had  sent  messages  to  Dr.  Jernigan 
through  Peggy  Pinder  and  Jim  Omvig  con- 
cerning his  receptiveness  to  telephone 
calls  from  Dr.  Jernigan.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  never  directly  called  Dr. 
Jernigan  to  seek  advice  on  agency  mat- 
ters. Later  Dr.  Jernigan  was  asked  to 
comment  on  Mr.  Gentry's  statements,  and 
he  opined  that  telephones  are  instru- 
ments of  two-way  communication  and  that 
if  Mr.  Gentry  had  been  interested  in  his 
opinions  or  advice,  he  could  have  picked 
up  the  telephone  and  called.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  more  seemly,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  Mr.  Gentry's  conduct 
during  the  time  of  the  1978  Ad-Hoc  Com- 
mittee and  later  when  Gentry  was  Commis- 
sion chairman. 

Dr.  Jernigan  elaborated  by  saying  that 
the  current  patterns  and  behavior  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  do  not 
spring  from  any  philosophy  or  training 
which  he  ever  gave  or  advocated.  He 
said  that  the  Commission  had  betrayed 
its  trust  and  was  now,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help  to 
blind  people.  He  pointed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  discarding  and  destroying  of 
Braille  books  by  the  Commission's  li- 
brary   and    the    reduction    in    the   use   of 
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Braille  transcribers.  He  pointed  to  the 
new  rules  restricting  the  right  of  blind 
college  students  to  attend  institutions 
of  their  own  choice  and  the  rule  allow- 
ing the  agency  to  remove  blind  vendors 
from  their  employment  prior  to  a  hear- 
ing. Most  of  all  he  pointed  to  the 
hatred  and  bitterness  and  the  negative 
attitudes  which  now  permeate  the  staff 
of  the  Commission  and  inevitably  commun- 
icate themselves  to  the  blind  people  it 
is  established  to  serve. 

Concerning  the  decline  in  agency  per- 
formance in  the  vending  program  and  in 
placing  blind  persons  in  competitive 
employment,  Gentry  blamed  it  all  on  the 
economy.  He  denied  that  the  agency  was 
any  less  committed  or  able  than  former- 
ly, but  he  admitted  that  he  had  not  stu- 
died the  rehabilitation  statistics  and 
was  unaware  of  the  Commission's  ranking 
in  comparison  to  other  states.  He  said 
he  just  felt  sure  that  the  down  turn  had 
to  be  caused  by  the  economy  and  nothing 
more. 

So  much  for  the  interview  with  Nolden 
Gentry  and  for  his  contact  with  the 
blind.  It  is  well  that  both  are  con- 
cluded.     Not    only    did   Gentry    and    the 


Commission  not  issue  a  press  release 
concerning  his  "resignation."  The  media 
apparently  had  trouble  even  finding  him 
for  a  comment.  It  would  seem  that  the 
first  inkling  they  had  of  his  departure 
came  several  hours  after  the  fact  when 
the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  issued 
a  press  release. 

After  a  bitter  speech  Gentry  slipped 
away  in  a  cloak  of  silence.  Perhaps  the 
manner  of  his  going  had  to  do  with 
shame.  Perhaps  he  remembered  the  blind 
pickets  who  objected  to  his  policies, 
the  appeals  he  refused  to  hear,  the  re- 
sponsiveness he  seemed  unable  to  give. 
Perhaps  he  thought  of  the  lost  opportun- 
ities, the  deterioration  of  the  program 
under  his  chairmanship,  the  hiring  of 
his  law  partner's  wife.  At  least  he  can 
take  credit  for  one  achievement:  Al- 
though there  are  a  number  of  factors 
among  the  blind  of  the  state  and,  espe- 
cially, among  the  staff  at  the  Commis- 
sion, Gentry's  departure  is  apparently 
applauded  by  everyone.  On  this  single 
issue  all  seem  to  agree.  Let  him  go  in 
silence.  It  is  well  as  it  is.  Perhaps 
with  his  going  the  blind  of  the  state 
can  find  new  hope  and  opportunity. 


MINNEAPOLIS  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
THE  HEAD  OUT  ON  HIS  EARS 

by  Joyce  Scanlan 


Turmoil  in  the  field  of  work  with  the 
blind  continues  as  the  third  director  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind, 
MSB,  within  a  period  of  ten  years  "re- 
signs."    As   a   little  background,  Richard 


Johnstone,  who  has  had  whopping  plumbing 
contracts  in  MSB  construction  projects 
and  ongoing  contracts  in  the  sheltered 
workshop,  became  president  in  1971.  In 
19  73  Frank  Johnson  left  as  director  when 
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he,  Johnson,  a  blind  person,  chose  to 
leave  rather  than  go  for  rehabilitation 
training;  Jesse  Rosten  then  came  on  the 
scene,  and  conflicts  between  MSB  and  the 
blind  community  acceleratd  to  a  fever 
pitch  with  litigation  resulting  in  a 
court  ordered  MSB  election  in  1979  and 
the  victory  of  the  organized  blind  in 
securing  eight  seats  on  the  MSB  board. 
The  #150,000  spent  on  the  election  and 
the  extensive  newspaper  and  television 
ads  depicting  blind  persons  begging  in 
the  gutters  of  Minneapolis  caused  the 
MSB  to  be  faced  with  not  only  financial 
problems  but  also  the  difficulty  of 
building  for  itself  a  more  positive  pub- 
lic image.  Rosten  made  a  sudden  depar- 
ture from  MSB  in  September,  1980,  less 
than  one  year  following  the  heated  elec- 
tion campaign. 

Next  to  assume  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  Mel  Saterback.  He  had  been  an 
employee  of  MSB,  working  in  a  number  of 
capacities,  including  travel  instructor 
and  director  of  the  orientation  center, 
since  February  of  1961.  He  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  "home  town  boy,"  and  after 
so  many  years  of  loyal  service  semed  to 
be  a  deserving  candidate  for  the  chief 
executive  position. 

Now,  Mel  Saterback,  45,  will  leave  his 
#38,000  per  year  job  at  MSB  on  September 
1. 

Shortly  before  Saterback's  leaving  was 
announced,  rumor  had  it  that  MSB  was 
going  to  reorganize  and  Saterback  would 
be  fired.  Of  course,  the  August  4 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  cited 
Saterback's  reason  for  leaving  as  "I've 
lost  the  burn  (for  the  job)..."  Sater- 
back was  also  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
had  discussed  this  with  the  board  and 
they  "mutually  agreed"  that  Saterback 
should  step  down.     As  for  his  plans  for 


the  future,  Saterback  said  he  would 
"pursue  other  interests."  At  the  age  of 
45,  it  seems  strange  that  anyone  would 
leave  such  a  position  without  having 
another  job  lined  up.  Rumors  from  MSB 
board  members  and  staff  bear  out  the 
belief  that  Saterback  was  asked  to  re- 
sign. 

Since  the  resignation  of  the  eight 
Federationists  from  the  MSB  board  in 
early  1982,  communications  between  that 
agency  and  us  have  been  virtually  non- 
existent. However,  blind  people  are 
perceptive,  resourceful,  and,  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  most  agency  profes- 
sionals, we  can  think  for  ourselves.  To 
the  many  questions  surrounding  this  turn 
of  events  at  MSB,  we  can  provide  answers 
which  go  far  beyond  sheer  speculation  or 
conjecture  to  absolutely  supportable 
conclusions. 

While  the  casual  observer  might  regard 
Saterback's  "resignation"  as  "surpris- 
ing," those  of  us  who  give  careful 
thought  and  attention  to  what  happens  at 
MSB  (as  opposed  to  what  should  happen) 
are  not  at  all  surprised.  Even  staff 
members  of  State  Services  for  the  Blind 
who  work  very  closely  with  Saterback 
negotiating  contracts  for  services  had 
no  prior  knowledge  of  the  upcoming  de- 
parture; one  of  them  labeled  it  "un- 
planned." It  seems  that  the  tradition- 
ally friendly  relations  between  MSB  and 
the  State  agency  have  recently  become 
strained.  Everyone  at  all  in  touch  with 
Minnesota  programs  for  the  blind  has 
long  been  aware  that  MSB  was  in  total 
control  of  what  type  of  service  was  pro- 
vided, while  the  State  agency  paid  the 
bill.  However,  in  the  past  year  State 
funds  have  been  tighter,  and  MSB  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  cut  staff— in 
the    rehab    program,    of    course.       Thus, 
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there  was  resentment  toward  the  State 
agency,  and  perhaps  some  dissatisfaction 
with  Saterback  on  the  part  of  MSB  board 
members  for  (among  other  things)  his 
failure  to  negotiate  the  usual  lucrative 
contract  with  the  State  agency  for  MSB 
services. 

Additional  information  coming  to  us 
concerning  MSB  says  that  the  energetic 
fundraising  campaign  launched  in  19  81 
has  not  met  expectations.  The  image  of 
MSB  as  custodial  as  well  as  controver- 
sial is  apparently  widespread  in  the 
community.  MSB  and  Saterback  as  its 
chief  executive  officer  cannot  escape 
the  public's  awareness  of  MSB's  history 
of  violating  State  law  and  discrimin- 
ating against  blind  people  in  order  to 
keep  blind  individuals  off  its  board. 
Also,  Richard  Johnstone's  newspaper 
statements  about  how,  in  his  opinion, 
blindness  is  the  worst  of  all  handicaps, 
and  he'd  rather  "lose  arms  and  legs 
first,"  have  understandably  been  road 
blocks  in  any  MSB  effort  to  raise  funds 
from  the  public.  We  suspect,  however, 
that  Saterback  has  been  tagged  with  the 
blame  for  this  failure. 

From  all  directions,  inside  and  out- 
side the  blind  community,  come  rumors  of 
the  impending  demise  of  MSB.  A  few  in- 
dividuals believe  that  financial  ruin 
will  cause  the  ultimate  closing  of  the 
agency;  others  maintain  that  MSB  will 
not  be  around  after  five  or  so  years, 
because  those  in  charge  refuse  to  update 
their  approach  to  blindness  and  persist 
in  ignoring  the  feelings  of  blind  per- 
sons. There  are  also  rumors  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  MSB  will  close  out  either 
its  rehabilitation  program  or  its  shel- 
tered workshop.  There  certainly  is  no 
doubt  that  MSB  is  still  torn  by  conflict 
from  within. 


In  preparing  this  article,  this  re- 
porter made  several  efforts  to  reach  Mel 
Saterback  for  his  answers  to  various 
questions.  After  several  days,  during 
which  he  was  not  available,  a  message 
was  left  for  him  to  return  the  call.  He 
failed  to  do  so.  Instead,  Gary  Bobb,  a 
staff  person  in  charge  of  volunteers  at 
the  agency,  called  to  say  that  he  had  no 
information  as  to  Saterback's  plans  for 
the  future,  nor  just  what  procedures  had 
been  established  to  select  a  successor 
for  the  position  of  director.  Contact 
was  made  with  the  treasurer  of  MSB,  who 
initially  alleged  that  he  had  "no  data." 
However,  when  he  was  informed  that  we 
would  report  to  our  people  that  he  had 
"no  data,"  he  called  back  in  thirty  min- 
utes to  say  that  a  press  release  was 
being  issued  by  MSB,  etc.  One  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  MSB  also  claimed  that 
he  had  no  information  about  the  Sater- 
back departure. 

Who,  then,  made  the  decision  that 
Saterback  should  go?  The  best  guess  is 
that  Richard  Johnstone  and  Saterback, 
who  have  exactly  opposite  personalities 
—Johnstone  being  surly  and  pugnacious, 
and  Saterback,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
being  smooth  and  gentlemanly— could  not 
have  a  totally  peaceful  relationship. 
Johnstone,  because  of  his  contracts  with 
the  sheltered  workshop,  would  have  prob- 
lems dealing  with  the  rehab  program; 
Saterback,  whose  background  is  entirely 
in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  would 
not  have  the  same  perspective  on  the 
workshop  as  Johnstone.  Therefore,  we 
have  the  makings  of  some  contention.  As 
most  of  us  would  have  guessed,  once  a- 
gain  the  workshop  triumphed  and  Sater- 
back is  forced  out. 

Although   it  was   always   clearly  under- 
stood   that  Mel   Saterback   did  not   share 
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the  philosophy  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  it  was  nevertheless 
recognized  that  he,  Saterback,  meek, 
mild,  and  unaggressive  as  he  is,  was  the 
only  person  in  a  decision-making  posi- 
tion at  MSB  who  felt  the  least  bit  posi- 
tive toward  rehabilitation.  He  may  have 
failed  at  fundraising;  he  may  have 
failed  at  improving  MSB's  public  image; 
he  may  have  clashed  with  the  chairman  of 
the  MSB  board;  he  may  have  failed  to 
defeat  the  Federation;  but  he  was  the 
only  one  among  MSB's  leadership  team 
with  the  slightest  rehabilitation  per- 
spective. We  all  know  that  beneath 
Saterback's  gentle  exterior  was  a  very 
feisty,  vindictive,  and  moody  man.  We 
have  seen  him  slink  silently  away  from  a 
blind  person  who  was  still  talking  to 
him.  Saterback,  the  upper  middle-class 
gentleman,  and  Johnstone,  the  fists-and- 
feet  street  fighter,  could  not  possibly 
work  on  the  same  team. 

What  will  happen  at  MSB  now?  We  hear 
that  a  three-member  search  panel  is 
being  created  to  do  a  nationwide  hunt 
for  a  new  director.  If  we  are  to  base 
our  expectations  for  the  future  upon 
MSB's  behavior  in  the  immediate  past,  we 
can  only  anticipate  that  the  new  direc- 
tor will  continue  the  same  repressive, 
outmoded,  and  unresponsive  programs  now 
in  practice.  We  couldn't  tell  exactly 
who  the  person  will  be,  but  unless  some 
miracle  occurs,  any  incoming  MSB  chief 
will  likely  have  characteristics  similar 
to  those  of  Johnstone,  Jesse  Rosten, 
Clophus  Bulleigh,  current  head  of  the 
sheltered  workshop,  or  Richard  Bleecker, 
who  has  recently  been  separated  from  his 
job  as  executive  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies 
Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handi- 
capped, NAC.      Johnstone   could   get  his 


way  with  the  MSB  board  and  would  likely 
pay  any  of  these  individuals  whatever  it 
took  to  bring  them  here.  But  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  community  would  simply  not 
stand  still  and  let  any  more  persons 
such  as  these  become  head  of  MSB. 

Whoever  becomes  MSB's  chief  executive 
officer,  agency  attitudes  and  behavior 
toward  blind  people  will  have  to  change 
drastically  before  MSB  will  ever  reach  a 
status  of  importance  as  a  service  pro- 
vider in  the  field  of  work  with  the 
blind.  Already,  blind  persons  in  this 
area  are  demanding  to  be  sent  elsewhere 
for  orientation  training.  MSB  has  so 
little  to  offer.  Expectations  for  blind 
persons  are  higher  and  higher,  and  what 
MSB  offers  no  longer  meets  our  needs. 
As  long  as  MSB  refuses  to  alter  its  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  current  needs,  we  will 
be  better  off  if  the  agency  closes  its 
doors  for  good.  Then  we  will  build  a 
new  program  which  will  be  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  feelings  of  all  blind  per- 
sons. That  is  the  day  toward  which  we 
will  all  work. 


Note:  As  this  article  goes  to  press, 
additional  news  concerning  the  muddle  at 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
has  been  received.  It  is  understood 
that  Richard  Bleecker  (the  notably  un- 
successful director  of  NAC,  who  is  just 
in  the  process  of  leaving)  showed  up  in 
Minneapolis  on  Friday,  August  26,  seek- 
ing the  job  as  director  of  the  Minnea- 
polis Society  for  the  Blind.  In  view  of 
his  close  relationship  with  Richard 
Johnstone  (the  allegedly  unpaid  chairman 
of  the  Minneapolis  Society  board— the 
man  who  received  lucrative  contracts 
from    the    Society    while    serving    as    its 
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volunteer  chairman)  Bleecker  might  well 
have  an  inside  track  for  the  job.  John- 
stone felt  (see  February,  1980, 
Braille  Monitor)  that  he  owed  Bleecker  a 
debt,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  payoff. 
However,  if  the  deal  is  consummated,  it 
will  answer  a  number  of  questions  and 
unleash  the  kind  of  war  and  hostility 
between  the  blind  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  which 
has  never  before  been  witnessed.  Any 
past  battles  will  seem  like  Sunday 
school  parties. 

Such  a  hiring  would  prove  conclusively 
that  Bleecker  did  not  leave  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serv- 
ing the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
(NAC)  of  his  own  accord.  This  job  is 
too  much  of  a  come  down,  certainly  in 
prestige  and  probably  in  money  as  well. 
It  would  demonstrate  conclusively  the 
political  (as  opposed  to  "professional") 
nature  of  both  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  Dr.  Bleecker.  Above 
all,  it  would  unite  the  blind  of  Minne- 
sota in  determination  and  outrage.  Past 
directors  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind  have  been  bad  enough,  but  to 
ask  the  blind  of  Minnesota  to  take  NAC's 
"leavings"  will  be  intolerable.  Every 
day  brings  new  evidence  that  the  NAC 
establishment  is  falling  to  pieces. 

In  the  meantime  (Saterback  left  Sep- 
tember 1)  a  caretaker  regime  is  running 
the  Minneapolis  Society.  It  is  headed 
by  a  man  named  Bauchle— who,  so  far  as 
we  can  determine,  has  never  been  heard 
of  by  anybody  before  and  who  has  the 
outstanding  credentials  of  having  been 
the  Society's  comptroller.  But  then— 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
is,  after  all,  the  Minneapolis  Society 
for  the  Blind.  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
strange. 


Still  later,  Thursday,  September  22, 
1983:  More  bits  and  pieces  keep  filter- 
ing in.  We  understand  that  a  stormy  (of 
course,  it  was  closed-door  and  secret) 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
occurred  today.  Rumors  say  that  Mr. 
Bauchle  was  replaced  as  the  paid  execu- 
tive of  MSB  by  Jane  Pazlar,  a  "volun- 
teer" member  of  the  board  for  several 
years.  It  is  also  reported  that  Ms. 
Pazlar  has  done  "consulting"  work  for 
the  Society  in  the  past  while  serving  on 
its  board.  Was  she  paid,  giving  rise  to 
the  usual  conflict  of  interest?  It  is 
believed  so,  but  who  knows? 

There  is  more:  It  is  reported  that 
there  are  deep  divisions  within  the  MSB 
executive  committee  and  board— that 
Richard  Johnstone  has  stood  alone  in  his 
fight  to  employ  Bleecker  and  that  (be- 
cause of  this  and  other  reasons)  he  is 
now  on  his  way  out  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  probably  as  a  member  of  the 
board  as  well.  It  is  reported  that  the 
board  is  deeply  divided,  some  wishing  to 
try  to  create  a  new  image  and  make  peace 
with  everybody  (including  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind)  and  others 
wanting  to  continue  on  with  business  as 
usual. 

Regardless  of  all  of  this,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  MSB  board  is  torn 
with  internal  strife  and  no  longer  is 
clear  in  its  goals  and  objectives.  It 
also  seems  clear  that  MSB  feels  the  need 
to  hire  as  its  chief  executive  someone 
from  completely  outside  of  its  current 
structure  or  past  associations— a  yearn- 
ing for  a  new  image  and  a  fresh  start. 
Finally,  it  seems  extremely  likely  that 
the  Richard  Johnstone  era  at  MSB  is  fin- 
ished—that if  Johnstone  is  not  already 
officially    out,    it    is    only    a   matter    of 
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the     finishing     touches     and     concluding 
formalities . 

It  has  come  to  be  a  virtual  truism, 
one  which  we  often  repeat:  We  of  the 
organized  blind  often  lose  skirmishes; 
we  sometimes   lose  battles;   but  we  never 


lose  wars— for  the  war  is  never  over 
until  we  prevail.  Even  yet  the  Minnea- 
polis Society  for  the  Blind  will  be  re- 
formed and  made  into  an  ethical,  respon- 
sive, accountable  agency.  Otherwise,  it 
will  cease  to  exist. 


A  VISIT  ON  THE  INSIDE 

by  Judy  Sanders 


(Reprinted  from  the  July-August,  1983, 
Minnesota  Bulletin,  a  publication  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Min- 
nesota.) 

Many  Federationists  have  been  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Franklin  and  Lyndale 
in  Minneapolis.  Many  Federationists  in 
Minnesota  have  been  inside  the  building 
which  occupies  that  corner.  I  entered 
that  premises  for  the  first  time  on  May 
25,  1983.  I  remember  being  there  (on 
the  sidewalk  across  the  street)  with  a 
couple  of  thousand  other  Federationists 
to  picket  and  demonstrate  in  July  of 
1980. 

This  visit  was  to  attend  a  program  to 
deal  with  the  needs  of  the  senior  blind 
and  what  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  ser- 
vices and  assistance  in  that  area.  The 
staff  described  services  which  are 
available  from  the  Society's  rehabilita- 
tion department.  We  at  the  office  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Minnesota  receive  many  calls  from  senior 
citizens  who  have  recently  become  blind 
and  are  wondering  about  their  futures. 
Therefore,  I  was  genuinely  interested  in 
what  MSB  had  to  offer. 


I  arrived  early  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
front  row.  After  a  short  time  someone 
quietly  sat  down  beside  me.  Being  a 
basically  friendly  person,  I  said  hello. 
The  response  was  very  cold,  indicating 
the  man  wished  to  be  left  to  his  own 
thoughts. 

I  was  amazed  when  my  neighbor  rose  to 
begin  the  program.  He  was  none  other 
than  Tom  Hanson,  director  of  the  Soc- 
iety's rehabilitation  program.  Normally 
I  would  not  comment  about  one  particular 
individual,  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
crucial  that  a  director  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  have  some  spark  of  energy, 
especially  when  he  is  blind  and  (by  vir- 
tue of  his  position)  sets  an  example— 
whether  he  means  to  or  not  and,  for  that 
matter,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not— for 
his  blind  students.  Mr.  Hanson  simply 
does  not  measure  up. 

After  a  brief  overview,  in  which  he 
quoted  some  meaningless  statistics,  he 
turned  the  program  over  to  Barbara 
Ringle,  who  is  a  marketing  specialist. 
She  tried  to  start  out  with  a  joke, 
which  brought  little  laughter  from  the 
audience.  She  said  that  many  people 
wonder  if  her  title  implies  that  she 
sells  blind  people. 
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She  mentioned  that  one  of  her  respons- 
ibilities is  to  determine  the  needs  of 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  people. 
In  her  speech  she  did  not  say  how  she 
went  about  this.  I  wonder  if  any  blind 
Minnesotans  have  been  contacted  in  this 
matter. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Society  is 
trying  to  find  other  sources  for  blind 
clients  than  through  Minnesota  State 
Services  for  the  Blind.  It  would  seem 
that  all  is  not  well  between  the  two 
agencies. 

Other  speakers  enlightened  us  about 
different  aspects  of  the  Society's  pro- 
gram. One  interesting  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  minimal  charge  of  #2  8  5  for 
services  from  their  low  vision  clinic. 
They  are  learning  well  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  how  to  charge 
exorbitant  prices. 


No  questions  were  permitted  during  the 
program.  We  were  told  that  we  could 
discuss  matters  with  staff  during  the 
refreshment  period.  This  prevented  us 
from  learning  from  each  other's  ques- 
tions, and  it  also  minimized  the  likeli- 
hood of  concerted  action  or  consensus  of 
opinion  from  the  audience. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  program  to 
serve  blind  seniors  is  badly  needed  in 
this  state.  In  fact,  quality  services 
are  essential  for  all  blind  people.  The 
Minneapolis  Society's  programs  do  not 
demonstrate  a  positive  belief  in  the 
people  they  are  established  to  serve. 
Our  work  will  not  be  done  until  we  have 
a  first-rate  program  in  Minnesota.  When 
and  if  we  have  such  a  program,  we  will 
know  that  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward 
equality  in  society. 


OF  AGENCIES  AND  ROLE  MODELS 

by  Joyce  Scanlan 


(Reprinted  from  the  July-August,  1983, 
Minnesota  Bulletin,  a  publication  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Min- 
nesota.) 

Do  you  remember  your  childhood  impres- 
sions of  blindness?  Most  of  us  read  of 
the  "heroic  struggles"  of  Helen  Keller. 
Some  of  us  may  never  have  seen  a  blind 
person,  either  child  or  adult.  We  have 
heard  of  blind  children  who  have  won- 
dered if,  since  they  never  encountered 
blind  adults,  blindness  might  be  only  a 
childhood  characteristic!  It  would  go 
away  when  one  grew  up. 


As  a  child,  I  attended  a  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  where  there  were 
blind  adults  teaching.  Although  I  have 
very  fond  memories  of  these  people,  I 
know  that  my  own  attitudes  toward  blind- 
ness were  greatly  influenced  by  numerous 
things  which  happened  with  these  blind 
adult  role  models.  For  example,  I  never 
observed  a  blind  teacher  going  downtown 
or  even  walking  outside  the  school 
building  alone.  It  was  clear  that  their 
positions  among  the  staff  were  beneath 
those  of  the  sighted  teachers.  They 
were  regarded  as  less  competent,  and 
responsible      tasks      were      assigned      to 
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sighted  teachers.  Our  superintendent 
was  also  blind.  His  wife  served  as  his 
secretary.  All  students  recognized  that 
the  sighted  secretary  had  a  stronger 
voice  in  the  operation  of  the  school 
than  the  superintendent  did.  Spending 
twelve  years  in  this  environment  created 
attitudes  which  were  difficult  to  over- 
come. 

Later  I  learned  of  "Blind  Charlie," 
who  lived  in  my  home  town.  While  there 
during  the  summertime,  I  saw  "Blind 
Charlie"  with  his  short  white  cane  going 
to  work  at  his  vending  stand  at  the  post 
office  every  day. 

All  of  these  personalities  and  obser- 
vations came  back  to  me  several  years 
ago  when  I  faced  the  prospect  of  becom- 
ing totally  blind.  Needless  to  say, 
with  such  role  models  as  my  only  refer- 
ence, I  understandably  faced  the  pros- 
pect of  a  life  of  helplessness  and 
dependence.  A  few  blind  persons  I  knew 
at  the  time  gave  some  lip  service  to 
"living  a  normal  life"  and  "being  inde- 
pendent," but  their  own  lives  exhibited 
just  the  opposite. 

Today,  blind  citizens  are  much  more 
visible  in  the  community  than  they  were 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Also, 
travel  techniques  have  improved:  White 
canes  are  longer;  and  rehabilitation 
training  (although  it  isn't  always  of 
very  high  quality)  is  more  available 
than  in  eadier  times.  We  certainly 
can't  blame  those  who  came  before  us  for 
not  having  skills  which  they  had  no  op- 
portunity to  obtain. 

We  all  still  constantly  look  around  us 
at  the  blind  persons  who  have  positions 
of  prominence  in  the  community.  Each  of 
us  has  some  responsibility  for  conveying 
a  positive  message  about  blindness  to 
other    blind    people,    as    well    as    to    the 


sighted  population.  Perhaps  those  with 
the  greatest  responsibility  are  the  ones 
who  work  as  professionals  in  the  agen- 
cies which  are  established  to  "serve" 
the  blind.  Everything  they  say,  every- 
thing they  do  (whether  good  or  bad)  has 
an  impact  on  the  public's  thinking  about 
blindness.  The  lack  of  positive  role 
models  working  as  professionals  in  our 
service  delivery  system  has  been  a 
source  of  concern  for  a  long,  long  time. 

We  have  the  right  to  expect  that  "pro- 
fessionals" in  the  agencies  will  have 
"professional"  attitudes.  Necessarily 
those  professionals  who  are  blind  will 
carry  a  heavier  responsibility  than 
those  who  are  sighted  for  setting  the 
tone  of  everything  relating  to  blind- 
ness. A  good  role  model  will:  project 
an  attitude  of  self-confidence;  use  al- 
ternative techniques  such  as  Braille  and 
a  cane  or  dog  guide  competently;  set 
workable  goals  for  blind  clients,  which 
can  be  achieved  through  learning  altern- 
ative techniques;  feel  free  (without 
harmfully  exploiting  it)  to  use  his/her 
blindness  as  an  asset;  have  a  range  of 
experiences  which  will  help  him/her  un- 
derstand the  situation  of  another  blind 
person;  have  empathy  toward  other  blind 
persons  and  show  understanding  of  their 
needs  and  feelings;  convey  the  message 
to  the  client  that  blindness  doesn't 
have  to  be  (although  it  can  be  if  there 
is  not  reasonable  opportunity  and  train- 
ing) a  major  tragedy  or  a  big  deal;  and 
be  comfortable  with  and  not  feel  pres- 
sured by  being  an  example.  A  good  role 
model  should  have  knowledge  of  what  is 
realistic  and  practical.  A  sense  of 
commitment  will  also  serve  as  a  benefi- 
cial quality. 

There     are     some     "must    nots"     for 
positive  role  models   as  well.     They  must 
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not  feel  defensive  about  blindness. 
They  must  not  indulge  in  game-playing. 
They  must  not  be  rigid,  must  not  deny 
their  blindness,  and  must  not 
unreasonably  try  to  overcompensate  for 
it— something  which  will  only  make  them 
appear  ridiculous  and  pathetic,  not 
competent  and  outstanding.  They  must 
not  have  "hang-ups,"  and  they  should  not 
have  chips  on  their  shoulders. 
Blindness  itself  does  not  determine 
whether  a  person  is  a  good  role  model. 
When  the  position  of  director  of  the 
rehabilitation  center  at  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind  opened  in  1981, 
those  in  charge  of  hiring  (remember  that 
our  old  friend  Johnstone  of  plumbing 
contracts  and  NAC  fame  is  chairman  of 
the  board)  apparently  looked  only  for  a 
blind  person  with  the  proper  paper  cre- 
dentials, degrees,  etc.  Placing  a  blind 
person  in  the  top  position,  it  was  sup- 
posed, would  knock  the  props  from  under 
any  protest  by  blind  people.  Ten  years 
ago  that  might  have  worked.  In  1981  it 
didn't. 

Blind  persons  in  the  Minnesota  commun- 
ity (and  throughout  the  country)  scru- 
tinize very  meticulously  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  "professionals"  in  our 
agencies.  We  do  not  accept  just  any 
blind  person  (even  those  with  impressive 
academic  papers)  as  qualified  to  direct 
our  programs.  We  do  not,  for  instance, 
accept  Mr.  Tom  Hanson.  His  image  of 
blindness  is  neither  positive  nor  real- 
istic.      Where    are    the    positive    state- 


ments about  blindness  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  blind  people?  Where  is  the 
shining  example  of  competence  in  the  use 
of  alternative  techniques?  The  Minnea- 
polis Society  continues  in  its  age-old 
manner  of  trudging  along,  hanging  its 
head  and  living  in  the  past— letting 
time  and  the  world  go  by,  ignoring  ever 
and  always  the  needs  and  feelings  of 
blind  people  wishing  to  move  forward. 

The  Society  was  once  the  leading  force 
in  this  community  concerning  blindness. 
This,  too,  has  changed.  Through  the 
leadership  of  blind  persons  in  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  blind 
persons  are  no  longer  knocking  for 
admittance  at  the  Society's  door.  Al- 
though the  State  agency  is  making  val- 
iant efforts  to  retrieve  the  Society's 
former  status  for  it,  blind  people  are 
no  longer  interested.  We  have  found 
alternative  programs,  which  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  our  needs  and  desires.  We 
will  pour  our  energies  into  strength- 
ening these  new  programs  and  giving  our 
support  to  them  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
all  blind  people. 

If  we  do  not  have  strong  role  models 
running  our  rehabilitation  programs  in 
Minnesota,  we  will  find  them  elsewhere— 
in  Idaho,  Nebraska,  and  anywhere  else 
where  a  more  enlightened  attitude  pre- 
vails. As  Federationists  we  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  compe- 
tent role  models  setting  the  tone  in  our 
agencies.    We  will  have  it  no  other  way. 
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ESTHER  HURTZ:    TRIBUTE  AND  EPITAPH 

by  Arie  Gamliel 


[Note:  Esther  Hurtz  was  a  faithful 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  She  believed  in  our  philosophy, 
and  she  understood  that  when  new  subway 
trains  were  put  into  use  with  gaps  be- 
tween the  cars,  there  was  either  a  need 
for  safety  barriers  for  everybody  or 
there  was  not.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  blindness.  Now  that  Esther  is 
gone,  some  have  tried  (disgustingly  and 
shamefully)  to  exploit  her  death  by 
claiming  that  the  stand  we  took  was 
shown  to  be  false  and  inhuman  because  of 
Esther's  accident.  Esther  would  have 
been  the  very  first  to  have  repudiated 
these  ghouls  and  false  logicians.  If 
she  could  speak  today,  she  would  insist 
that  we  continue  our  crusade  for  equal 
treatment  and  dignity  for  the  blind,  and 
continue  it  we  will.  We  will  do  it  in 
memory  of  Esther  Hurtz  and  other  Federa- 
tionists  like  her  who  can  no  longer 
march  in  the  ranks  to  carry  the  banner; 
but  the  banner  will  be  carried,  and  the 
name  of  Esther  Hurtz  will  not  be  for- 
gotten.] 

On  June  23,  1983,  Esther  Hurtz  left 
her  home  in  the  time  accustomed  manner 
for  her  place  of  employment.  She  never 
arrived.  En  route  to  work  she  somehow 
fell  between  subway  cars  of  a  train 
which  she  was  attempting  to  board.  She 
died  shortly  thereafter. 

Always  when  death  comes  upon  the  liv- 
ing,    it     is     difficult     to     express     our 


feelings  in  an  adequate  manner.  When 
the  shock  passes  and  the  first  wave  of 
grief  abates  somewhat,  we  find  ourselves 
trying  to  deal  with  the  loss  in  a  manner 
which  is  sincere  and  yet  which  is  not 
restricted  by  age-old  cliches;  surely  a 
difficult  task.  After  all,  was  not 
Esther  a  friend  to  us  all?  Did  she  not 
move  among  us  in  her  inimitable  quiet 
yet  firm  manner,  doing  her  job  without 
fanfare,  yet  doing  her  job.  She  never 
sought  the  limelight.  She  was  a  quiet 
person,  not  shy,  not  necessarily  re- 
served. She  was  a  practical,  good  wom- 
an, reliable  as  noontime,  always  there, 
always  to  be  counted  on.  Her  approach 
was  low-key.  But  like  a  quiet  motor 
that  hums  along,  it  helped  power  the 
plant.    It  never  wavered  or  faltered. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  only  aspect 
of  Esther  that  will  forever  cling  to  our 
memories.  Esther  was  first,  last,  and 
always  a  warm,  friendly  soul.  I  knew 
her  for  but  a  short  time,  but  I  liter- 
ally cannot  ever  remember  her  bright 
disposition  faltering.  Through  the  good 
times  and  the  bad,  she  remained  a  warm, 
sober  person,  like  a  gentle  day  in  au- 
tumn or  early  spring,  and  the  spring  has 
now  left  us. 

There  was  Esther  the  Federationist. 
She  was  always  quietly  yet  deeply  com- 
mitted to  our  movement.  She  knew  full 
well  that  the  only  way  for  the  blind  to 
achieve  full  equality  in  society  was 
through  a   strong  national  movement,  and 
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she  came  with  us  to  Baltimore  last  Jan- 
uary, and  presented  President  Jernigan 
with  a  check  for  over  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  order  to  further  the  cause  of 
the  blind  of  this  city.  She  constantly 
stayed  informed  about  happenings  in  the 
movement  throughout  the  nation.  She  was 
with  us  on  the  barricade  all  the  way. 
Now,  she  is  gone  from  us.  To  say  that 
we  are  much  the  poorer  for  her  absence 
is  an  understatement  if  surely  there  is 
one.  But  we  will  go  on  with  what  we  are 
doing.  Esther  wouldn't  have  it  any 
other  way. 

It  is  inevitable  the  circumstances  of 
Esther's  tragic  death  will  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  appropriateness  of  our 
previously  adopted  position  regarding 
safety  barriers  for  the  blind  between 
the  newer  subway  cars  used  in  this  city. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  last  February 
we  published  a  position  paper  opposing 
the  erection  of  safety  barriers  for  the 
blind.  Is  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
change  our  position  in  view  of  what  has 
happened? 

Let  us  deal  with  this  issue  in  as 
straightforward  a  manner  as  our  emotions 
will  permit.  I  feel  that  there  are  a 
number  of  points  to  keep  in  mind  which, 
God  willing,  will  allow  us  some  kind  of 
wisdom  in  these  times  of  mourning. 

A.  All  of  us  who  use  the  subways  are 
well  aware  that  they  tend  to  be  unsafe 
for  everyone,  sighted  as  well  as  blind. 
Accidents  are  all  too  frequent  and  in- 
jury and  death  are  prospects  that  all  of 
us  face  when  we  ride  the  trains. 
Sighted  people,  as  well  as  blind,  have 
fallen  into  the  cracks  between  the  newer 
trains.  Sighted     people     have      been 

killed.  In  short,  if  the  subways  are 
unsafe,  they  are  unsafe  for  us  all.  The 
issue  of   subway    safety   and  proper  con- 


struction of  subway  equipment  is  an  is- 
sue that  affects  the  public  at  large, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
Surely,  if  the  issue  of  the  barriers  had 
been  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner,  we  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
would  have  had  no  logical  reason  to  op- 
pose their  erection.  By  all  rights  the 
issue  of  safety  barriers  per  se  does  not 
fall  within  our  jurisdiction. 

B.  We  can  be  concerned,  however,  when 
all  attempts  to  install  safety  barriers 
are  linked  with  blindness.  Those  who 
advocate  the  installation  of  special 
modifications  of  this  sort  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  blind  are,  in  fact,  stating 
that  the  blind  cannot  hack  it  in  the 
subways.  They  are  stating  that  every 
blind  person,  whatever  his  or  her  abili- 
ties, is  not  able  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  challenging  experience  of  using 
the  subways.  This  notion  that  blind 
people  need  to  be  afforded  special  pro- 
tection for  their  well  being  is  as  old 
as  mankind,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  blind  people  are  regarded  as 
inferior  by  many  sighted  people  and  by 
many  blind  people.  Many  readers  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  several  days 
prior  to  Esther's  death,  a  sighted  indi- 
vidual was  killed  falling  between  the 
subway  cars.  At  the  time  no  one  sug- 
gested (although  they  probably  should 
have)  that  sighted  people  as  a  group 
were  unsafe  when  using  the  system,  and 
no  one  suggested  that  safety  barriers 
for  the  sighted  be  erected.  The  fact 
that  safety  barriers  for  the  blind  is 
not  considered  to  be  an  absurdity,  the 
fact  that  the  blind  are  deemed  to  be 
more  risk  prone  than  the  sighted,  and 
even  the  fact  that  sighted  people  are 
dying  as  well  as  blind  people  indicates 
a    double    standard.       It    is   precisely    to 
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fight     this     double     standard     that     the 
blind  organized  in  the  first  place. 

C.  Of  course,  none  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  implies  that  tragedy  has  not 
struck  the  blind  community  in  this  city. 
This  loss  of  life  which  we  have  is  com- 
pounded by  the  nagging  feeling  that  it 
could  have  been  prevented.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  mobility  training  for  the  blind 
of  this  city  must  be  answered.  It  can- 
not be  brushed  under  the  rug.  One  won- 
ders how  adequately  the  victims  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  a  cane  or  dog. 
One  wonders  how  much  pressure  the  par- 
tially sighted  victims  had  to  deal  with 
when  endeavoring  to  learn  mobility 
skills.  One  wonders  whether  partially 
sighted  people  are  psychologically 
taught  to  feel  that  they  don't  need 
canes  or  dogs  and  that  they  should  use 
the  vision  they  have,  however  inade- 
quate, rather  than  subject  themselves  to 
the  stigma  of  the  cane.  One  wonders  how 
many  people  would  have  used  the  cane  had 
they  been  pressured  to  use  it  rather 
than  not  to  use  it.  One  wonders  how 
many  partially  sighted  people  are  cur- 
rently using  the  subway,  and  are  not 
using  a  cane  or  a  dog.  One  wonders  when 
the  next  person  will  be  killed.  One 
wonders  if  the  next  person  killed  would 
have  survived  if  they  had  been  trained 
adequately.  One  wonders  if  the  very 
agencies  which  are  supposed  to  teach 
mobility  skills  will  ponder,  or  whether 
they  will  continue  to  howl  over  the 
safety  barriers  for  the  poor,  unfortu- 
nate blind.  The  subways  are  unsafe 
enough  as  it  is.  Since  the  newer  trains 
have  gaps  between  them,  safety  barriers 
should  probably  be  added  for  the  general 
public;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  link 
this     problem    with    blindness,     implying 


that  to  be  blind  is  to  be  less  able  than 
others  to  travel  alone  on  the  streets. 
The  least  that  can  be  asked  is  that 
blind  people  be  provided  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  reduce  the  chances  of  acci- 
dents. Properly  trained,  a  blind  person 
using  common  sense  and  good  skills  can 
avoid  loss  of  life  and  injury.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  mobility  training  is  rare. 
The  common  sense  is  even  more  rare. 

All  that  remains  now  is  to  say  good- 
bye to  our  friend  Esther.  As  we  weep 
for  you,  Esther,  we  pledge  to  continue 
the  fight  so  that  blind  people  continue 
to  take  their  place  in  society.  Your 
memory  will  inspire  us  to  teach  our  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  as  well  as  the  sight- 
ed, that  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be 
blind.  We  pledge  to  see  to  it  that 
blind  people  get  the  training  they  need. 
We  will  keep  the  faith,  Esther.  We  will 
keep  the  faith. 


A  PERSONAL  VIEW 
by  Alysa  Chadow 


Esther  Hurtz's  death  has  given  me,  of 
all  things,  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Just  as  she  was,  I  am  partially  sighted 
and  a  regular  subway  traveler.  I  now 
use  a  cane,  and  not  only  do  I  use  a 
cane,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  use  it 
either.  Perhaps  Esther  Hurtz  was,  and 
perhaps  that  was  why  she  ended  up  under- 
neath a  subway  car.  I  really  don't 
know.  I  do  know  that  I  didn't,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  had  no  desire  to 
learn  cane  travel.  I  was,  after  all, 
not  totally  blind  and,  therefore,  could 
get  by  on  whatever  vision  I  possessed. 
It   didn't    look    right    for   a   person  with 
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some  sight  to  be  carrying  a  cane.  But 
that  was  before  the  death  of  Esther 
Hurtz.    Now,   I  understand.    We  must  be 


what  we  are,  and  we  must  not  be  ashamed 
of  it. 


I  HAVE  BUILT  A  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 

by  Bill  Joyce 


(Note:  The  following  address  was  de- 
livered by  Bill  Joyce  at  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  convention 
Thursday  morning,  July  7,  1983.) 

My  name  is  Bill  Joyce.  I  am  the 
owner,  founder,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Joyce  Cable,  Inc.— a  company 
that  deals  in  the  communications  indus- 
try in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  shortly 
internationally.  I'm      also       totally 

blind.  I'm  a  severe  hearing  disability 
case.  I  have  enough  hearing  in  two 
hearing  aids  that  I  can  function  on  a 
conversational  level.  I  have  difficulty 
in  groups,  and  I'm  an  ex-convict.  I'm 
43  years  old. 

I  was  sighted,  and  I  was  a  rapidly 
rising  star  in  the  corporate  world.  By 
the  time  I  was  30  years  old  I  was  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  a  major  U.S.  cor- 
poration. I  was  primarily  in  marketing 
and  advertising,  and  I  had  built  the 
advertising  themes  for  both  7-Up  and  Dr. 
Pepper.  The  retransformation  of  those 
products  and  the  nationwide  launch  were 
done  by  me— the  group  I  was  associated 
with.  When  I  was  35  years  old  I  left 
the  corporate  world  to  pursue  two  goals. 
One,  I  was  a  4,000  hour  aerobatic  pilot, 
and  it  was  my  goal  to  represent  the  U.S. 
in  world  competition  against  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  eastern  block  countries   in 


the  1980  world  championships.  I  was 
commuting  between  Chicago  and  Miami  at 
the  time  in  training  in  the  Tami-Ami 
field.  I  also  left  because  I  wanted  to 
pursue  the  American  dream  and  start  my 
own  company  in  the  communications  busi- 
ness. I  borrowed  every  cent  I  could.  I 
was  married  and  had  five  children.  The 
oldest  was  mentally  retarded  and  in  a 
private  institution.  I  lived  in  an  es- 
tate outside  of  Chicago,  and  I  had  a 
summer  home  up  in  Wisconsin.  One  night, 
as  I  was  attempting  to  enter  the  garage 
in  Wisconsin,  there  was  an  explosion. 
The  man  who  was  standing  to  my  right  was 
killed  instantly.  His  arm  was  found  a 
hundred  yards  away.  The  impact  of  his 
body  against  mine  is  what  saved  my  life. 
We  were  in  the  woods,  and  it  was  several 
hours  before  anyone  could  find  where  the 
explosion  was.  I  was  near  death,  and  I 
was  flown  by  air  ambulance  to  Milwaukee. 
And  when  my  condition  was  stabilized,  I 
was  flown  to  the  medical  center  in  Hous- 
ton. I  was  in  bed  for  seven  months.  I 
went  to  the  operating  room  a  total  of 
twenty  times.  And  by  the  time  I  was 
able  to  walk  again,  it  was  almost  a  year 
later.  But  at  the  same  time  I  was  being 
told  by  the  doctors  that  I  had  lost  both 
my  eyes  and  most  of  my  hearing,  my  bank- 
ers came  to  visit  me.  And,  as  I  was 
waiting  to  get  an  injection  to  go  to  the 
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operating  room  (for  I  don't  know  which 
time)  they  said,  "Wouldn't  it  be  a  nice 
idea  if  you  sold  your  company?"  And  I 
said,  "Why?  That's  all  I  have."  They 
said,  "Well,  you  have  got  to  be  realis- 
tic. You  can't  run  a  company.  And  you 
can't  expect  us  to  provide  funds.  We're 
responsible  to  our  depositors.  I'm  very 
sorry  to  tell  you  this,  but  our  loan 
committee  has  decided  that  the  construc- 
tion loan  that  you  have  which  is  due 
this  year,  and  which  was  scheduled  to 
run  into  a  ten  year  mortgage,  is  not 
going  to  happen.  And  if  you  insist  and 
will  not  sell  the  company,  it's  our  in- 
tention to  foreclose." 

By  the  time  I  left  the  hospital,  I  had 
sold  my  house;  my  wife  had  tried  to  get 
me  help  with  the  agencies  that  were 
around;  and  I  had  lined  up  calls.  And 
the  first  was  to  the  SBA,  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  I  went  and 
told  my  story:  I'm  an  experienced  exec- 
utive, I  have  an  excellent  track  record, 
I've  done  merger's  acquisitions,  I've 
built  companies  from  nothing  to  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year.  I  have  all 
these  references.  Here  I  am,  here  is  my 
situation,  here  is  the  whole  thing. 

And  after  several  discussions  and 
going  through  the  whole  thing,  they 
said,  "Look,  we  really  aren't  going  to 
be  able  to  help  you.  It  may  be  that  you 
qualify  for  a  guarantee,  if  you  can  get 
a  bank  to  give  you  the  money." 

So  I  said,  "Aren't  there  some  funds 
somewhere  that  could  help  me  on  a  start- 
up situation?  I  mean,  does  it  make  any 
sense  to  put  me  out  of  business  and 
force  me  into  bankruptcy  and  put  this 
all  into  the  government?" 

And  this  gal  said  to  me,  "See,  the 
problem  is  you  are  a  white  male.  You 
know,    if  you  were   a  hispanic    female,   I 


could  get  you  #15,000  in  thirty  days." 

I  left  and  had  another  appointment, 
which  was  with  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion counselor,  a  man  whose  title  was 
Educational  Specialist.  I  had  met  with 
him  on  several  occasions,  and  I  had 
asked  him  to  help.  I  said  to  him, 
"Look,  I  ran  four  major  production 
facilities,  twenty -two  distribution 

centers,  I  operated  the  business  out  of 
a  twin-engine  airplane,  which  was 
equipped  with  an  office  and  an  air 
ground  communication  system,  and  I  con- 
trolled management  systems.  I  know  how 
to  develop  computer  systems.  I  know  how 
to  run  management.  What  I  need  is  some 
vocational  training.  I've  got  to  get 
keyboard  skills,  and  I've  got  to  brush 
up  on  my  programming.  In  the  hospital  I 
had  planned  how  I  was  going  to  run  my 
company,  and  what  I  needed  to  do  was 
reduce  everybody  in  that  company  to  a 
common  language.  And  that  is  a  compu- 
ter, and  the  computer  can  give  some  peo- 
ple response  on  a  video  screen  and  can 
give  me  response  in  either  Braille  or 
audio.  Then,  I  can  control  my  business. 
You  guys  don't  have  to  worry  about  me 
again." 

And  he  said,  "No  problem.  We  will 
start  you  out.  You  want  to  be  in  compu- 
ters, right?" 

I  said,  "Yes." 

He  then  said,  "We  have  worked  it  out 
at  the  sheltered  workshop,  and  this  is 
what  we  have  for  you:  We  are  going  to 
start  you  at  packing  IBM  cards  in  boxes. 
Okay?  And,  not  only  are  you  going  to 
get  training,  but  you'll  get  paid  while 
you  are  getting  trained." 

About  this  time  my  family  ran  out  of 
money.  We  had  sold  our  house.  We  were 
in  a  small  facility,  rented;  and  my  old- 
est   daughter,    Janie— I    could   no    longer 
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keep  her  in  an  institution.  We  had  to 
bring  her  home.  We  agreed  we  would  not 
commit  her  to  a  state  facility.  We  had 
her  with  us  for  about  thirty  days  when 
she  drowned.  My  second  boy:  We  were 
destitute.  My  second  boy  went  berserk, 
in  a  rage.  He  was  not  able  to  help  his 
family— and  we  had  to  call  the  police. 
My  son  had  to  be  handcuffed  and  re- 
strained, and  locked  in  a  psychiatric 
ward.  I  know  what  it's  like  not  to  have 
anything;  and  I  know  what  it's  like  to 
fight.  And  all  of  the  sudden  I  knew 
what  it  was  like  to  be  disabled  and  not 
able  to  get  help. 

I  kept  knocking  on  doors  and  knocking 
on  doors  and  talking  to  people,  and  fin- 
ally I  found  that  there  was  no  bank  that 
was  going  to  do  business  with  me.  But 
finance  companies  would— at  very  high 
rates.  And  gradually  I  built  a  reputa- 
tion with  finance  companies  until  I  got 
the  money  to  develop  my  computer  system. 
My  company  grew.  We  did  #100,000  a 
year;  then,  we  did  #500,000  a  year;  and 
then,  we  doubled  it.  We  did  #1,200,000 
a  year,  and  the  next  year  we  did 
#2,800,000.  Last       year      we       did 

#5,000,000.  This  year  we  are  going  to 
do  #7,5  00,000,  and  next  year  we  are 
going  to  do  #12,000,000. 

Tonight  I  won't  be  with  you  at  the 
banquet— and  I'm  sorry,  because  I'm  with 
you.    Believe  me,  I'm  with  you! 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  be  in  Chicago  to 
handshake  an  agreement  with  Arthur 
Andersen  on  the  computer  system  that  we 
developed.  Arthur  Andersen,  the  world's 
largest  accounting  and  computer  develop- 
ment program  with  a  company  of  25,000 
employees  internationally,  is  going  to 
joint  venture  the  Joyce  Management  Sys- 
tem for  the  communications  industry. 
Along  the  way   I  reached  the  point  where 


all  of  the  cable  television  companies 
around  the  area  that  I  serve  are  all 
bank  financed— all  except  me.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  my  borrowing  and  what 
this  means,  I  borrow  right  now  sixteen 
million  dollars.  Every  other  cable  com- 
pany pays  anywhere  from  prime  to  two 
over  prime.  I  pay  between  five  and  six 
over  prime.  I  pay  #480,000  a  year  more 
than  anybody  else  that  I  know.  Nobody 
can  explain  to  me  why,  but  you  know 
twice  (on  two  occasions)  I  had  banks  who 
were  willing  to  listen  to  me,  listen  to 
my  situation.  In  one  case  my  lawyer 
made  the  presentation  on  my  behalf 
directly  to  John  McKinnon,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  American  National  Bank 
in  Chicago.  And  he  said,  "John,  I  think 
the  problem  is  that  at  one  time  in  his 
life,  this  man  made  a  mistake.  He  is  an 
ex-felon,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a 
job  he  has  done  and  the  company  he  has 
built.  Will  you  take  this  loan?  He  has 
a  project— he  needs  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars." 

And  John  said,  "Yes,  sir!  You  bet  I 
will,  and  I'll  take  that  loan  and  do  it 
in  two  over  prime.  Will  he  bring  his 
business  into  the  bank?" 

My  lawyer  said  yes.  The  next  day  my 
controller  and  I  went  to  meet  with  Mr. 
McKinnon  to  make  the  deal.  My  lawyer 
had  forgotten  to  tell  him  I  was  blind. 
Now,  in  the  meantime,  I  had  acquired  a 
seeing  eye  dog,  and  as  we  were  waiting 
for  our  appointment  on  a  couch  outside 
his  office,  my  controller  described  the 
scene  to  me.  John  McKinnon  walked  out 
of  his  office,  took  one  look  at  the 
couch,  saw  the  seeing  eye  dog,  and 
froze.  He  paused,  turned,  grabbed  a 
young  man  at  a  desk  next  to  him,  brought 
the  young  man  up  to  me  and  said,  "Mr. 
Joyce,    I'm    very    sorry.       Something   has 
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come  up  right  away,  and  I  can't  make 
this  appointment  with  you.  But  this 
gentleman  is  going  to  take  cate  of  you." 

The  young  man  had  no  idea  what  he  was 
doing.  He  spent  about  thirty  minutes 
with  me.  By  the  time  I  got  back  to  my 
office,  there  was  a  call  there  from  this 
young  man  who  said,  "Mr.  Joyce,  we  have 
reconsidered  the  loan,  and  it  is  just 
not  our  kind  of  loan." 

And  I  wound  up  at  a  finance  company  at 
six  over  prime.  But  that  is  what  I  had 
to  do  to  stay  in  business.  The  same 
thing  happened  at  a  bank  in  Boston— and 
that's  all  right.  Our  company  is  get- 
ting stronger,  and  we  (about  one  year 
from  now,  I  think)  will  be  in  a  position 
to  dictate  our  terms  to  banks. 

As  all  of  this  was  going  on,  I  tried 
to  get  help;  and  I  asked,  "Aren't  there 
(and  I  talked  to  the  various  state  agen- 
cies) aren't  there  some  organizations 
that  can  help  me?  I  mean:  There  have 
got  to  be  other  blind  people  out  there 
somewhere  who  face  problems,  and  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  somebody  who's  blind  and 
see  how  they  handle  these  things."  And 
they  gave  me  everybody  but  the  NFB. 
They  said,  "Well,  of  course;"  and  they 
read  off  this  list.  They  said:  "There 
is  an  outfit  somewhere  in  Maryland,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind;  and 
I'll  tell  you  right  now,  they  are  a 
bunch  of  troublemakers.  You  are  going 
to  be  hurting  yourself  if  you— I  would 
urge  you  to  stay  away  from  them." 

In  the  course  of  my  searching,  I  want- 
ed some  mobility.  I  don't  have  any 
sense  of  smell,  and  without  my  hearing 
aids  I  am  deaf.  I  need  to  travel  a  lot 
in  my  business,  so  I  elected  to  get  a 
seeing  eye  dog.  I  went  to  the  Seeing 
Eye  Foundation,  and  I  was  extremely  im- 
pressed  with    the    people    there    and    the 


students  and  everything  and  how  much 
they  have  done  with  their  lives.  It  was 
my  first  exposure  to  other  blind  people. 
It  was  a  very  uplifting  experience,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  situation,  I  said, 
"This  is  such  a  great  place,  and  maybe  I 
can  talk  to  these  people;  and  maybe  they 
can  give  me  some  direction." 

I  don't  remember  the  director's  name, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  thing  he  said  to 
me,  "You  know,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
recommend  any  one  organization  over  the 
other,  but  have  you  ever  thought  about 
talking  to  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind?" 

I  will  tell  you  that  is  how  you  are 
perceived,  and  there  are  some  people  out 
there  who  think  that  this  is  an  organi- 
zation worth  working  with.  I  met  Peggy 
Pinder;  I  met  Steve  Benson;  and  I  met 
others  like  them.  And  it  became  appar- 
ent quickly  that  these  aren't  trouble- 
makers. These  aren't  radicals.  They 
are  sound  people. 

I  went  back  to  my  finance  company,  and 
I  am  in  a  very  difficult  situation  now 
because  most  of  the  area  that  I  serve  as 
a  cable  operation  has  the  highest  unem- 
ployment in  the  U.S.  I  have  got  twenty- 
five  percent  unemployment,  and  we  have  a 
tough  year  right  now.  Okay,  and  with  my 
interest     rates      it's     really     tight.  I 

talked  with  Peggy  and  Steve  and  a  group 
here  last  year.  I  tried  to  get  approval 
to  hire  in  some  more  blind  people  in  my 
company,  and  my  bankers  said  outright, 
"Hey,  buddy,  why  don't  you  cool  it  for  a 
while!  Let's  get  you  through  until  you 
are  a  little  safer,  and  then  we'll  work 
with  you." 

But  in  the  meantime  a  new  type  of  com- 
munication was  coming  to  this  country. 
This  is  a  major  transition  and  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  century  the  U.S. 
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is  going  to  a  new  type  of  telephone  sys- 
tem called  cellular  radio.  On  December 
1st  of  this  year  (after  four  delays  by 
the  federal  government)  my  company  will 
file  seventeen  applications  with  cities 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and 
Iowa.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
applications  for  this  form  of  service. 
In  every  manner  we  qualify.  We  are 
known  as  a  "hot  shot"  cable  outfit.  We 
have  gone  against  major  corporations  in 
eleven  franchise  applications  in  our 
region.  We  have  won  nine  of  eleven.  We 
lost  two,  and  one  of  them  we  lost  legi- 
timately. The  other  was  something  else: 
We  were  given  the  approval  by  Calba 
Bowen,  a  major  communications  consulting 
firm  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  We 
were  given  the  award  by  the  Volunteer 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee.  This  was 
in  Naperville,  Illinois.  Both  groups 
approved  the  Joyce  Cable  application— 
but  there  was  Mayor  Chester  Rybicky 
This  is  the  same  Mayor  Rybicky  who  fired 
Naperville's  blind  computer  programmer 
because  during  the  air  traffic  slowdown 
last  year,  the  man  was  stranded  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  had  to  take  a  bus  back  to 
Naperville  and  showed  up  for  work  three 
days  late.  The  matter  is  now  in  federal 
district  court  in  Chicago. 

Mayor  Chester  Rybicky  and  two  of  his 
cohorts  voted  no  to  the  Joyce  proposal, 
and  following  the  vote  it  went  to  an- 
other company.  Following  the  vote,  when 
it  was  all  over,  I  had  a  man  get  me  up 
to  the  Mayor,  and  I  said,  "Why  did  you 
vote  against  this?" 

And  he   very  belligerently   said   to  me, 
"You    are    trying    to    take    advantage    of 
your  situation." 
I  said,  "What  is  my  situation?" 
He  said,  "You  know  what  I  mean." 
Well,   that  franchise   is  going  to  go  to 


Centel,  and  the  day  after  Naperville 
files  the  approved  ordinance,  Joyce 
Cable  is  filing  a  lawsuit  in  federal 
district  court  for  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  Restraint  of 
Trade;  and  the  ultimate  decision  (if  it 
goes  our  way)  could  amount  to  at  the 
most  seventy-five  million  dollars.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  on  franchising,  and  on 
December  1st  in  the  federal  area  we  will 
file  seventeen  applications,  and  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  have  to 
face  an  issue  whether  or  not  a  highly 
qualified  technical  company  with  more 
licensed  technicians  than  any  other  ap- 
plicant, with  more  experience  in  the 
development  of  computerized  management 
systems  who  develops  and  controls  com- 
munications on  and  off  satellites  on  a 
daily  basis,  should  be  awarded  a  tele- 
phone license.  That's  an  issue  they  are 
going  to  face,  and  I  hope  that  they  face 
it  with  objectivity. 

I  have  made  a  commitment  to  the  Feder- 
ation that  in  the  event  I  am  given  an 
award,  I  will  work  with  suppliers  to 
provide  job  opportunities  for  other  peo- 
ple that  are  blind.  Motorola  is  the 
primary  supplier  of  this  equipment.  I 
did  approach  them.  I  did  tell  them  that 
I  had  requested  the  NFB  assist  me  in 
finding  qualified  applicants.  I  would 
provide  the  jobs,  and  would  they  please 
train  them.  They  responded  to  me  three 
weeks  ago  in  a  telephone  call.  And  they 
said,  "Mr.  Joyce,  we  just— we  can't  help 
you  at  this  time.  We  are  so  busy  train- 
ing normal  people  that  we  aren't  going 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  any  handicapped 
right  now." 

So  I  passed  that  on  to  Steve  Benson, 
and  Steve  and  I  are  going  to  sit  down 
and  have  a  real  heart  to  heart  talk  with 
Motorola    some    time    in    the    next    three 
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weeks.  I  don't  know  if  this  whole  story 
has  any  significance  for  you  other  than 
this:  If  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  it 
is:  Don't  give  up.  I  know  what  it  is 
like  to  be  up  and  down  in  violent 
swings,  and  it  is  tough.  And  I'm  not 
ever  going  to  tell  you  that  it  is  easy. 
It  is  tough  as  nails,  and  I  think  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  But  for  every 
person  out  there  who  is  not  understand- 
ing and  can't  help  you,  there  are  a 
whole  lot  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
give  you  a  chance:    And  I've  got  a  hun- 


dred who  work  for  me— and  they  are  the 
most  marvelous  group  of  people  in  the 
world.  They  don't  really  care  that  I 
can't  see.  It  doesn't  make  a  damn  bit 
of  difference  to  them.  We  just  get  in 
and  get  the  job  done. 

I  just  ask  that  you  and  the  Federation 
do  what  you're  doing:  Hang  tough.  Be 
tough  as  nails.  Give  appreciation  to 
those  people  who  will  give  you  a  fair 
shot.  Come  down  hard  on  those  who 
won't,  and  always  be  willing  to  work. 


A  LETTER  TO  U.S.  AIR 


Richard  Fox  is  an  active  member  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  New 
York.  He  is  not  only  articulate  but 
quite  mobile  as  well.  The  following 
letter  provides  material  which  all  of  us 
would  do  well  to  ponder: 


New   York,   New   York 
August     15,     1983 

Mr.  Harry  Roth 

Director  of  Consumer  Affairs 

U.S.  Air 

Washington  National  Airport 

Washington,  D.C.    20001 

Dear  Mr.  Roth: 

On  Sunday,  August  15,  1983,  I  was  a 
passenger  on  U.S.  Air  Flight  290  from 
Buffalo,  New  York,  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  I  am  blind  and  use  a  cane  to 
help  me  travel  safely.  I'm  writing  to 
express  my  deep  concern  about  the  way  I 


was  treated  by  some  of  U.S.  Air's 
employees  and  to  suggest  ways  to  improve 
such  treatment  in  the  future. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  airport  in  Buf- 
falo, I  was  greeted  by  a  woman  who  es- 
corted me  to  the  ticket  counter,  waited 
there  while  I  bought  my  ticket,  and 
walked  with  me  to  the  proper  gate.  She 
was  courteous  and  cooperative  in  all 
respects  but  one:  She  addressed  me  with 
a  patronizing  fearful  tone  of  voice, 
similar  to  that  used  by  a  pet  owner  when 
talking  to  her  dog,  or  that  of  a  mother 
speaking  to  her  six-year-old  child.  One 
could  also  hear  in  it  the  fear  of  some- 
one confronting  "E.T."  for  the  first 
time.  This  kind  of  treatment  tends,  at 
the  very  least,  to  make  one  feel  uncom- 
fortable. 

The  man  who  sold  me  my  ticket 
addressed  me  in  an  easy  going,  matter- 
of-fact  manner;  but  the  things  that  he 
did  and  said  left  a  lot  to  be  desired. 
Along  with  my  ticket,  he  gave  me  a  badge 
and  asked  me  to  wear  it.     He  told  me  it 
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was  an  "assist"  badge.  (I  suppose  it 
said  "help  me"  on  it.)  Mr.  Roth,  I  live 
in  midtown  Manhattan.  For  over  two 
years  I  walked  to  work  on  my  own, 
through  some  of  the  worst  rush-hour 
traffic  in  the  wodd.  At  present,  I 
commute  to  work  (on  my  own)  over  thirty 
miles  each  way,  using  a  subway,  a  train, 
and  a  bus  in  the  process.  Do  you  blame 
me  for  refusing  to  wear  a  badge  that 
says  "help  me?" 

After  your  ticket  seller  had  accepted 
your  badge  from  me  without  protest,  this 
is  what  he  told  me:  "Give  this  man  to 
the  attendant  at  the  departure  gate,  and 
tell  the  attendant  that  he  will  need  to 
be  preboarded."  The  indignity  in  the 
word  "give"  is  self-evident.  It  seems 
to  be  a  common  assumption  among  the  air- 
lines that  ALL  blind  people  need  special 
assistance  in  boarding  a  plane.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Many  of  us,  including 
myself,  can  board  a  plane  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  passengers  without  any  spe- 
cial assistance. 

We  resent  it  when  airline  personnel 
attempt  to  foist  this  help  upon  us,  not 
seeming  to  care  whether  we  need  it  or 
not.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  was 
sitting  at  your  departure  gate.  It  was 
apparendy  preboarding  time,  for  one  of 
your  employees  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder 
saying,  "Let's  go."  It  didn't  occur  to 
him  that  I  might  not  need  his  help. 

To  summarize  my  problem,  Mr.  Roth, 
because  of  the  attitudes  and  policies  of 
U.S.  Air  concerning  blindness  and  blind 
people,  my  experience  at  the  Buffalo 
Airport  was    full  of   indignities   and   com- 


bat. I  suffered  the  indignity  of  conde- 
scension, and  I  was  forced  to  combat 
U.S.  Air's  attempt  to  cast  me  in  the 
role  of  the  helpless  blind  man. 

I  am  not  writing  this  letter  merely  to 
express  my  anger  and  frustration,  but  to 
suggest  improvements.  First  of  all,  I 
recommend  that  you  offer  special  assis- 
tance to  a  blind  person  as  an  option 
that  he  or  she  may  accept  or  reject  in 
the  same  way  that  a  passenger  might  ac- 
cept or  reject  a  cocktail.  Secondly,  I 
suggest  that  you  get  in  touch  with  Dr» 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  President,  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  1800  Johnson 
Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230,  301- 
659-9314.  The  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  is 
the  largest  and  oldest  organization  of 
blind  people  in  this  nation.  One  of  our 
many  objectives  is  the  education  of  the 
sighted  majority  about  the  true  nature 
of  blindness  and  the  actual  needs  of 
blind  people.  We  are  the  best  equipped 
of  any  group  to  do  this,  since  most  of 
us  are  blind.  We  have  helped  other  air- 
lines train  their  employees  to  deal  more 
effectively  and  more  humanely  with  blind 
passengers,  and  we  would  be  happy  to 
work  with  U.S.  Air  as  well.  I  hope  this 
letter  will  help  to  foster  greater  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between  your 
company  and  the  blind. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  considering  my 


Sincerely      yours, 
Richard      Fox 
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BLIND    SAILOR    REACHES    HAWAII 
BECOMES    LIFETIME    MEMBER    OF    THE 
NATIONAL    FEDERATION    OF    THE    BLIND 


One  of  the  newest  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is 
already  a  well-known  name  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  blind  people  across  the 
country— as  well  as  to  millions  of  other 
Americans.  He  is  Hank  Dekker,  a  sandy- 
haired  48-year-old  Californian  (now 
transplanted  to  Hawaii),  who  on  August 
19  this  year  became  the  first  blind 
person  ever  to  sail  alone  from  the  main- 
land to  the  island  state.  He  completed 
the  two-thousand-mile  journey,  on  his 
motorless  25-foot  sloop  Dark  Star,  in  23 
harrowing  days  and  nights— surviving 
among  other  disasters  the  failure  of  key 
equipment,  a  capsizing  in  mid-ocean,  and 
the  loss  of  radio  contact. 

"He  touched  shore  at  3:05  p.m.,"  as 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  reported  the 
next  day  in  its  lead  story,  "and  was 
greeted  by  his  girlfriend,  his  father 
and  two  representatives  of  the  Hawaii 
affiliate  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind."  The  newspaper  identified  the 
two  NFB  representatives  as  Bill  Smith, 
president,  and  Barbara  Reid,  vice  presi- 
dent, of  the  recently  reorganized  Hawaii 
state  affiliate. 

The  other  Honolulu  daily,  The  Star- 
Bulletin,  also  noted  the  presence  of  the 
two  NFB -Hawaii  leaders  in  its  front-page 
coverage  and  added:  "President  Bill 
Smith,  who  is  also  blind,  said  Dekker 
'has  carried  the  torch'  and  shown  socie- 


ty that  blind  people  are  not  handicapped 
but  only  'slightly  inconvenienced.  He's 
a  representative  of  all  of  us,  showing 
that  we're  capable  of  doing  anything  and 
have  a  lot  to  offer,'  Smith  said." 

Dekker,  who  in  recent  years  has  worked 
with  California  agencies  for  the  handi- 
capped—including the  Pacific  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind— displayed  his  grasp  of 
Federation  philosophy  and  spirit  in  this 
terse  declaration  quoted  by  The  Adver- 
tiser: "We  don't  need  people  to  take 
care  of  us.  We  don't  need,  for  example, 
a  sighted  person  to  be  the  director  of  a 
workshop  for  blind  people.  We  can  do  it 
ourselves." 

Television  news  coverage  of  Dekker's 
arrival  was  widely  viewed  not  only  in 
Hawaii  but  across  the  nation  via  network 
news  programs  (notably  CBS),  some  of 
which  included  as  a  highlight  the  dra- 
matic presentation  of  floral  leis  to 
Hank  by  our  own  Bill  Smith  and  Barbara 
Reid,  who  eloquently  conveyed  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  blind  Federationists 
of  the  "Aloha  State."  (Significantly,  no 
other  blind  organization  was  represented 
in  the  arrival  ceremonies.) 

Less  than  a  week  following  this  his- 
toric occasion,  Hank  Dekker  was  honored 
by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
in  special  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
monthly  membership  meeting  of  the  Hawaii 
state  affiliate,  held  on  August  25. 
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The  recognition  received  by  Hank 
Dekker  from  public  officials  for  this 
first  crossing  of  the  Pacific  by  a  lone 
blind  sailor  was  widespread.  The  legis- 
lature of  Hawaii  sent  a  representative 
to  greet  him  at  the  August  25  meeting  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Hawaii.  President  Reagan  called  Hank 
Dekker  to  congratulate  him. 

Hawaii  Governor,  George  Ariyoshi  sent 
greetings  to  Hank  Dekker  and  honored  him 
with  the  following  gubernatorial 
message: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  send  my  aloha  and 
congratulations  to  you  on  the  completion 
of  your  historic  transpacific  ocean 
voyage.  You  demonstrate  through  thoughts 
and  action  that  a  handicap  is  no  barrier 
to  a  meaningful  and  productive  life 
filled  with  the  bounty  and  rewards  of  an 
active  interest  in  challenging,  exciting 
personal  endeavors.  You  exemplify  the 
highest  caliber  of  courage,  determina- 
tion, and  able-seamanship  and  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  fol- 
lowed your  exploits  with  admiration.  The 
people  of  Hawaii  join  me  in  commending 
you  on  this  tremendous  achievement  and 
in  wishing  you  a  most  enjoyable  stay  in 
the  islands." 

At  the  August  25  meeting  Hank  was 
presented  with  a  Proclamation  of  Life- 
time Membership  in  the  NFB  of  Hawaii  by 
Bill  Smith,  who  thanked  him  for 
"bringing  the  cause  of  blind  and  visual- 
ly impaired  persons  throughout  the 
United  States  to  the  awareness  of  the 
sighted  public.    .    .   .  You  have   instilled 


pride,  hope,  and  inspiration  in  us  to 
continue  our  struggle  in  gaining  dignity 
and  achievement." 

President  Jernigan's  telegram  to  Bill 
Smith  (read  aloud  to  the  assemblage  and 
presented  to  Hank)   follows: 

"Blind  men  and  women  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world  have  been  inspired 
this  past  week  by  the  extraordinary 
example  of  courage,  ability  and  just 
plain  guts  given  us  by  Hank  Dekker,  who 
steered  himself  unaided  across  the 
mighty  Pacific  Ocean  from  California  to 
Hawaii,  demonstrating  that  the  blind  can 
do  for  themselves  and  compete  with 
others  on  terms  of  equality.  By  his 
accomplishment  Hank  Dekker  has  reminded 
us  that  we  too  can,  though  blind,  be 
self-steering  and  self-sufficient  as  we 
make  our  way  through  life.  We  the  blind, 
the  50,000  members  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  are  honored  to 
welcome  Hank  Dekker  into  the  ranks  of 
our  own  self-guided  movement— a  movement 
dedicated  to  erasing  the  stigmas  and 
stereotypes  wrongly  associated  with 
blindness.  On  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  I 
extend  to  Hank  Dekker  our  collective  and 
heartfelt  congratulations  and  expres- 
sions of  respect.  To  the  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Hawaii,  our  Hawaii  state  affiliate,  and 
its  able  president,  Bill  Smith,  I  also 
send  greetings  from  your  mainland 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  organized 
blind  movement  on  the  occasion  of  this 
special  meeting  and  this  shared 
triumph." 
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DO    TRAINING    FILMS    HE  LP -AVOIDING    A    DELTA    HASSLE 

by  Andrea  Moore 


Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  what  is  going  to  happen  when  one 
flies.  Air  travel,  which  is  often  con- 
sidered great  fun  and  luxury  by  the 
sighted,  can  sometimes  be  nerve-wracking 
and  even  dangerous  for  the  blind,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Mike  Hingson  case 
(See  Braille  Monitor  September,  1981). 
There  are  times  when  I  have  considered 
that  the  best  thing  for  the  blind  to  do 
would  be  to  have  a  "sit-in  hunger- 
strike"  at  the  F.A.A.  headquarters  until 
it  was  made  illegal  for  airlines  to 
treat  us  like  animals.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  all  the  letters  and  training 
films  really  do  any  good.  In  May  of  19  83 
on  the  way  to  the  Wagner  O'Day  hearings 
in  Washington,  I  received  an  answer— at 
least,  where  Delta  is  concerned. 

I  had  bought  my  ticket  in  advance,  and 
had  mailed  the  money  back  to  Delta. 
Since  I  wanted  to  read  on  the  plane,  I 
had  brought  my  A.P.H.  tape  recorder  and 
headphones  and  had  decided  to  check  my 
bag— something  I  normally  don't  like  to 
do.  I  had  gone  by  the  vet  to  get  Rita 
some  medicine  for  itching  and  had  fin- 
ished early,  so  I  decided  to  have  a 
drink  in  the  airport  bar  before  taking 
off.  While  there,  I  met  a  man  who  was 
leaving  about  the  time  I  was ;  so  we  sat 
and  talked  until  almost  time  to  go, 
whereupon  he  volunteered  to  carry  my 
recorder  down  to  the  gate.  We  parted 
company  then,  and  I  waited  in  line  for 
my  boarding  pass.  When  my   turn  came,   I 


told  the  agent  that  I  wanted  a  window 
seat  in  the  smoking  section.  She  said 
that  would  be  fine  and  gave  me  seat  10A. 
Not  knowing  very  much  about  planes,  I 
thought  lOAwas  the  beginning  of  smoking 
in  coach.  I  don't  know  where  I  thought 
first-class  began  in  the  numbering  sys- 
tem. Someone  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
pre-board.  I  said  no,  and  the  person 
went  away.  An  older  man,  whom  I  had 
never  met  before  in  my  whole  life,  began 
chastising  the  agent  for  not  giving  me 
assistance.  Trotting  out  the  biggest 
words  I  know,  to  avoid  swearing,  (and 
since  I'm  halfway  through  law  school,  I 
know  some  big  ones)  and  using  my 
quietest  tone  of  voice  (so  he  couldn't 
say  I  had  been  impolite),  I  informed  him 
that:  1.  I  had  turned  down  assistance; 
2.  that  had  I  wanted  assistance,  I  would 
have  asked  for  it  myself;  3.  that  I  did 
not  need  some  stranger  who  had  no  idea 
what  my  needs  are  to  speak  for  me;  4. 
that  it  had  taken  years  for  the  airline 
industry  even  to  ask  what  the  blind 
needed  instead  of  just  assuming  we 
needed  all  kinds  of  special  help  such  as 
he  was  trying  to  give;  5.  that  the  agent 
had  done  the  right  thing  in  going  away 
and  should  be  commended;  and  6.  that  I 
was  really  tired  of  people  like  him 
trying  to  run  my  life  without  asking 
what  I  wanted,  and  would  he  please  get 
back  in  line  and  restrict  himself  to  his 
own  concerns  and  leave  me  alone.  He 
opined    that   it  would  be  a   cold  day    in 
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hell  before  he  offered  HIS  help  to 
another  blind  person;  "That,"  I  replied, 
"would  be  the  best  thing  you  could  do 
for  the  blind  since  you  are  obviously 
more  concerned  with  your  own  ego  than 
with  finding  out  what  we  really  need." 

When  I  got  on  the  plane,  I  discovered 
that  10A  was  the  bulkhead,  not  the  be- 
ginning of  smoking  in  coach.  I  told  the 
stewardess  that  the  agent  had  assured  me 
that  I  could  smoke  there,  and  that  I  was 
either  going  to  sit  there  and  smoke  or 
go  find  a  seat  in  smoking  once  the  plane 
got  in  the  air.  The  passenger  beside  me 
informed  me  that  he  really  WAS  allergic 
to  smoke  so  I  told  the  flight  attendant 
that  I  wouldn't  sit  in  the  bulkhead 
under  any  circumstances  and  told  her  all 
the  reasons  why  the  bulkhead  is  a  bad 
place  to  put  dog  guides.  I  then  got  up 
and  perched  on  the  arm  of  the  aisle 
seat,  which  was  unoccupied.  I  didn't 
want  to  stand  in  the  aisle  and  Rita  does 
not  like  to  ride  in  the  bulkhead.  So 
doing  makes  it  necessary  for  her  to  sit 
up  on  her  elbows  to  keep  from  sliding 
out  into  the  aisle  and  Rita  (who  has 
been  known  to  want  to  take  a  nap  while 
waiting  in  the  ticket  line)  finds  having 
to  sit  in  a  partially  upright  position 
through  a  whole  flight  most  uncomforta- 
ble. She  also  does  not  particularly  like 
strange  people  who  are  not  used  to  doing 
so  putting  their  feet  all  over  her  since 
they  usually  forget  she's  there  and  kick 
her  in  the  face,  nor  does  she  like 
having  drinks  fall  onto  her  face  during 
turbulence  because  she,  if  she  rides  in 
the  bulkhead,  cannot  stick  her  head 
under  the  seat  in  front  of  her.  I  de- 
cided not  to  go  into  all  of  this  with 
the  flight  attendant.  Even  if  no  single 
bad  thing  had  ever  happened  to  Rita  in 
the    bulkhead     seat,     that    was     not    the 


issue.  I  simply  told  the  attendant  to  go 
check  her  regulations,  and  she  would 
find  that  I  was  correct.  By  that  time, 
everybody  had  gotten  on  the  plane,  so  I 
began  getting  my  recorder  out  of  the 
overhead  rack,  prepared  to  go  find  my- 
self a  seat  in  smoking.  I  was  heading 
towards  the  back  of  the  plane  when 
another  flight  attendant  came  running 
up.  "I'm  sorry,"  she  exclaimed.  "That 
other  girl  is  new.  You  are  right.  I'll 
tell  you  what:  We  have  some  smoking 
seats  up  here  in  first  class,  and  there 
is  a  little  more  room  between  each  row 
of  seats.  You  come  sit  up  here  and  help 
us  drink  the  rest  of  this  bottle  of 
champagne."  Later  on  during  the  flight 
(while  I  was  putting  on  my  make-up, 
drinking  my  champagne,  and  reading  my 
book)  the  same  flight  attendant  came 
back  asking,  among  other  things,  where 
I'd  gotten  such  a  light  face  foundation 
and  could  she  borrow  it.  While  we  were 
experimenting  with  my  make-up,  I  asked 
her  how  she  had  become  so  familiar  with 
the  regulations  concerning  dog  guides. 

"Oh,  I  went  to  this  really  neat 
training  film  that  some  blind  consumer 
group  did."  I  asked  her  if  it  had  been 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
and  she  said  that  it  had,  and  she  recog- 
nized Dr.  Jernigan's  name.  Because  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  sometimes 
confuse  the  different  organizations  and 
the  people  in  them,  I  had  her  describe 
him.  She  did,  and  in  enough  detail  I 
knew  she  wasn't  bluffing.  She  told  me 
further  that  her  mother  had  had  polio 
and  had  taught  her  to  leave  people  alone 
unless  they  asked  for  specific  assis- 
tance. Also,  she  taught  me  in  five 
minutes  what  the  Chris  Cole  Rehab  center 
in  Texas  would  have  taken  five  weeks  to 
teach  me— how  to  put  eye  shadow  on  my 
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now-plastic  eyes.  I  had  not  attempted  to 
do  so  since  my  surgery  last  summer  and 
didn't  know  if  I  could  since  I  can  no 
longer  close  my  eyes  when  they  are  in; 
they  are  not  too  big;  my  real  eyes, 
however,  were  too  little,  and  my  eyelid 
muscles  have  not  yet  made  the  transi- 
tion. "That's  pretty  neat,"  explained 
the  flight  attendant,  "if  you  get  bored, 
you  can  go  right  to  sleep,  and  nobody 
will  know." 

A  similar  thing  happened  on  the  way 
back,  except  the  flight  attendants 
didn't     attempt     to     seat     me     in     the 


bulkhead.   Both    times,    the   training   film 
saved  me. 

So  now  I  know  the  answer  about  the 
helpfulness  of  training  films.  My  suc- 
cessful avoidance  of  two  hassles  was  the 
direct  result  of  our  effort  to  educate 
Delta.  After  all  the  bad  things  that  have 
happened  to  dog  guide  users,  I  thought 
it  might  be  refreshing  to  convey  the 
news  that  we  are  making  progress,  slowly 
but  surely.  Also,  the  good  flight  atten- 
dant chastised  us  for  not  having  any 
blind  flight  attendants  and  told  me  that 
"Delta  is  hiring." 


A  CONTINUING  DISPUTE 


by  Paul  Flynn 


(The  following  article  is  reprinted 
from  the  August,  1983,  Braille  Spec- 
tator, which  is  the  official  publication 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Maryland.) 


A  Parable 
Once  there  was  a  man  whose  name  was  Mr. 
Axall  who  had  an  acute  case  of  wart- 
aphobia.  When  someone  asked  Mr.  Axall 
what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Kelly's  writing, 
Mr.  Axall  replied,  "Mr.  Kelly  has  a  wart 
on  his  nose— in  fact  Mr.  Kelly  is  a 
wart."  Nonetheless,  only  a  few  years 
after  that  crushing  remark,  Mr.  Kelly 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Axall  found  that  event  very 
puzzling,  but  after  a  little  thought,  he 
finally  decided  that  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Swedish  Committee  who  voted  Kelly 
the  Prize  must  also  have  warts  on  their 
noses. 


On  May  5  of  this  year  I  and  eight 
other  teachers  received  written  notice 
that  our  employment  at  Archbishop  Curley 
High  School  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  was 
to  be  terminated  on  June  10,  19  83.  The 
reason  given  for  our  termination  is  the 
drastic  decrease  in  enrollment.  That 
was  the  reason  they  gave.  For  some,  it 
may  have  been  true.  For  me  the  reason 
was  different.  The  facts  proclaim  it! 
The  testimony  is  clear,  and  it  discloses 
the  motives  which  are  unmistakable.  My 
dismissal  was  based  on  prejudice.  I  was 
fired  because  I  am  blind. 

Archbishop  Curley  High  School  is  a 
Catholic  school  for  boys  in  East  Balti- 
more and  under  the  ultimate  authority  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore.  The 
school  is  administered  by  an  order  of 
Franciscan  priests.  Father  Xavier,  the 
brand  new  principal  of  the  school,  has 
just  completed  his  first  year.  In  con- 
trast,   I   have    finished    twenty    years    at 
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the  school  teaching  English  to  sopho- 
mores and  seniors.  I  am  a  tenured  and 
certified  teacher  with  an  Advanced  Pro- 
fessional Certificate  from  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  and  I  am 
the  most  senior  person  there— I  have 
more  years  of  service  than  any  of  the 
other  teachers  who  were  also  terminated. 

There  is  convincing  evidence  that  the 
drop  in  enrollment  is  not  the  true  rea- 
son Father  Xavier  has  terminated  me. 
There  is  irrefutable  evidence  that  I  was 
terminated  because  of  Father  Xavier' s 
prejudice  against  me.  Father  Xavier  has 
said  on  several  occasions— and  we  have 
the  documents  to  prove  that  he  said  it— 
that  a  blind  teacher  is,  because  of  his 
blindness  alone,  incapable  of  effective- 
ly teaching  sighted  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

Five  days  after  I  received  my  pink 
slip,  on  May  10,  I  had  an  interview  with 
Father  Xavier  in  which  I  asked  him  to 
rescind  his  decision  to  terminate  my 
employment  on  the  grounds  of  my  many 
years  of  dedicated  and  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  the  school.  He  refused,  saying 
that  the  decrease  in  enrollment  required 
him  to  hold  to  his  decision.  At  one 
point  in  this  interview  Father  Xavier 
said  he  was  surprised  that  I  was  so 
disturbed.  When  I  asked  him  why  he 
said,  "With  your  connections  you  should 
have  far  less  trouble  finding  another 
job  than  any  of  the  others  that  were 
terminated." 

I  called  Dr.  Jernigan,  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
and  told  him  that  I  was  in  dire  need  of 
his  advice.  I  gave  him  a  brief  account 
of  my  problem.  Later,  when  my  wife  Joan 
and  I  met  with  Dr.  Jernigan,  he  listened 
carefully  and  asked  some  tough  questions 
as   I  presented  a  case   for  my   contention 


that  I  was  about  to  become  a  victim  of 
prejudice.  Dr.  Jernigan  agreed  that 
discrimination  had  occurred.  The  NFB 
would  fight  this  prejudice  and  support 
me  in  my  efforts  to  gain  a  fair  and 
reasonable  hearing. 

Father  Xavier  caused  a  delay  of  more 
than  a  month.  But  despite  those  dila- 
tory tactics,  the  hearing  was  set  for 
July  21,  1983,  before  the  Grievance 
Committee  of  the  Archbishop  Curley 
School  Board. 

Mr.  Rochowiak,  President  of  the  School 
Board,  chaired  the  Grievance  Committee, 
which  consisted  of  three  other  members 
of  the  School  Board.  The  hearing  lasted 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  had  left,  the 
committee  discussed  the  case  for  about 
an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes.  They 
upheld  Father  Xavier's  dismissal  of  me. 

Mr.  Rochowiak's  choices  in  reaching 
his  decision  were  quite  simple.  He  had 
no  decent  alternative.  In  an  earlier 
confrontation  with  the  School  Board, 
Father  Xavier  had  made  it  clear  that  he 
would  not  tolerate  interference.  If  the 
School  Board  did  not  support  his  admin- 
istrative decisions  he  would  close  the 
school.  The  School  Board  caved  in. 
Father  Xavier  held  the  whip  hand.  The 
School  Board  dared  not  face  a  showdown. 
Father  Xavier's  threat  was  sufficient— 
a  blind  teacher  would  be  sacrificed. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  way  the 
School  Board  President,  Mr.  Rochowiak, 
told  the  story.  He  said  that  there  were 
three  reasons  for  upholding  the  decision 
to  terminate.  Despite  the  fact  that  my 
contract  with  Archbishop  Curley  High 
School  declared  that  teachers  with  the 
greatest  seniority  should  be  given  the 
available  teaching  jobs,  he  said  I  could 
be    replaced    by     an    untenured    teacher. 
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This  could  be  done  if  the  untenured 
teacher  was  a  member  of  the  Franciscan 
Order.  Mr.  Rachowiak  went  on  to  explain 
that  in  certain  circumstances  I  could 
be  replaced  by  an  untenured  lay  teacher. 
The  school,  he  said,  needed  someone  to 
teach  remedial  reading.  Although  there 
is  only  one  class  of  remedial  reading 
scheduled  for  the  entire  high  school,  he 
said  I  could  be  replaced  by  an  untenured 
teacher  certified  in  this  area.  Final- 
ly, he  said  that  the  reason  for  termina- 
tion had  not  been  discrimination.  He 
wouldn't  discuss  it,  and  he  wouldn't 
consider  the  evidence  I  brought  to  bear 
on  the  point.  He  simply  and  boldly 
asserted  that  it  didn't  exist. 

Before  making  a  final  comment  or  two 
on  the  hearing,  and  saying  something 
about  the  future  of  our  protest,  let  me 
tell  you,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I 
can,  why  we  think  Father  Xavier's  pri- 
mary reason  for  dismissing  me  is  preju- 
dice. 

I  first  noticed  what  I  will  call,  for 
the  moment,  Father  Xavier's  "uneasiness" 
at  my  presence  in  the  school,  in  the 
course  of  an  interview  I  had  with  him 
sometime  in  mid-September.  In  that 
Father  Xavier  was  our  new  principal,  he 
was  having  get  acquainted  meetings  with 
all  the  members  of  the  lay  faculty— and 
my  turn  had  come. 

Our  conversation  was  going  along 
agreeably  enough  until  he  suddenly,  if 
rather  cautiously,  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  my  cane  into  our  talk.  He  said 
that  he  was  worried,  greatly  troubled  in 
fact,  by  the  prospect  of  my  injuring  a 
student  with  my  "stick,"  as  he  calls  my 
cane.  He  told  me  that  he  was  tormented 
by  the  vision  of  a  crippled  student,  my 
victim,    and   by    the    expensive    and    suc- 


cessful     lawsuit     which     would      surely 
follow  such  a  calamity. 

He  pleaded  with  me,  in  his  most  in- 
gratiating manner,  to  spare  the  stu- 
dents, the  school,  himself,  and  myself, 
from  such  a  calamitous  event.  And  to 
the  end  of  sparing  us  all  he  urged  me  to 
go  up  to  my  classroom  early,  that  is, 
before  the  halls  and  stairs  began  to 
teem  with  vulnerable  students.  He  also 
urged  me  to  leave  my  classroom  late, 
after  the  students  had  left  halls  and 
stairs  empty  for  me  and  my  dangerous 
cane. 

In  vain  I  told  Father  Xavier  that  my 
cane  has  never  been  a  weapon  in  my 
hands.  I  told  him  that  in  my  nineteen 
years  at  Curley  I  had  never  injured  or 
sent  a  single  student,  fellow  teacher, 
or  anyone  else  to  the  floor  or  to  the 
nurse.  I  stood  up  at  this  point,  showed 
him  my  cane,  put  it  in  his  hand  so  that 
he  could  feel  how  light  it  is.  And  then 
I  demonstrated  how  flexibly  and  harm- 
lessly I  handle  it.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  I  have  ever  injured  a  stu- 
dent. No  one  at  the  school  before 
Father  Xavier  has  ever  said  anything  to 
me  about  my  dangerous  "stick." 

Then  I  told  Father  Xavier,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  that  I  have  an  excel- 
lent walking  record  at  the  school.  But 
I  should  have  known  a  man  will  not  be 
joked  out  of  his  deeply  rooted  preju- 
dice. I  am  afraid  Father  Xavier  didn't 
really  hear  my  assurances,  for,  after  I 
had  had  my  say,  he  simply  restated  his 
apprehension  and  dropped  the  subject. 
But  there  is  solid  evidence  that  he  was 
still  brooding  about  me  and  my  cane  more 
than  two  months  later.  Here  are  two 
sentences  from  his  November  3  0 
evaluation  of  one  of  my  classes:  "I  have 
seen    you     travel     through     the    corridor 
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during  traffic  and  unfortunately  some 
students  have  complained  that  your 
walking  stick  'jabbed'  them.  I  alerted 
you  that,  God  forbid,  if  something 
happens,  we  will  be  held  responsible." 

I  think  that  in  his  first  cautious 
expression  of  fear  Father  Xavier  was 
saying  that  I,  a  blind  person,  am  a 
dangerous  being  that  should  not  be 
there— there  among  the  sighted.  He  was 
trying  to  restrict  my  freedom  and  even 
to  exclude  me,  to  banish  me  from  the 
school,  because  of  his  groundless  and 
prejudicial  fear  of  me. 

My  final  comment  on  this  cane  business 
is  this:  I  am  sure  that  Father  Xavier 
did  not  take  kindly  to  what  he  must  have 
considered  my  stubborn  and  unreasonable 
refusal  to  be  guided  by  his  well  meant 
and  prudent  advice.  I  did  not  follow 
his  travel  plan. 

It  wasn't  until  late  November  that  I 
learned  of  still  another  one  of  Father 
Xavier's  September  expressions  of  preju- 
dice. On  November  3  0,  I  showed  Mr.  Ed 
Jones,  Chair  of  the  English  Department, 
Father  Xavier's  evaluation  of  one  of  my 
classes.  (I  will  have  something  to  say 
about  this  evaluation  later).  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Jones  had  finished  reading  this 
blatantly  prejudicial  report,  he  told  me 
something  that  Father  Xavier  had  said  to 
him  back  in  September.  Mr.  Jones  told 
me  that  Father  Xavier  had  said  that  a 
blind  person  (that  would  be  me  of 
course)  shouldn't  be  teaching  sighted 
high  school  students. 

I  think  that  remark  of  Father 
Xavier's— the  cane  business— as  well  as 
other  evidence  that  I  will  bring  in 
later,  indicates  (and  quite  forcibly), 
that  Father  Xavier  came  to  Archbishop 
Curley  High  School  with  the  uninformed 
and    incorrect,    but    strong    and    settled, 


conviction  that  a  blind  person  is  in- 
capable of  effectively  teaching  sighted 
students.  His  remark  to  Ed  Jones  and 
his  alarm  about  my  cane  are  the  first 
instances  of  his  prejudicial  attitude 
toward  me  and  my  teaching  abilities,  but 
they  are  not  the  last  or  the  most  egre- 
gious. 

The  September  examples  signify  a  fixed 
opinion.  Father  Xavier's  rooted  preju- 
dice is  even  more  strongly  and  openly 
displayed  in  his  November  30  evaluation. 
There  are  several  examples  in  early  June 
and  an  even  stronger  display  of  discrim- 
inatory opinion  shown  during  the  July  21 
hearing.  The  very  basis  of  our  protest 
is  that  this  outrageous  prejudice  played 
the  decisive  role  in  his  decision  to  get 
rid  of  me. 

Under  our  contract  the  principal  has 
the  right  to  come  into  the  veteran 
teacher's  classroom  once  each  year  and 
evaluate  that  teacher.  My  turn  came  on 
November  30.  Father  Xavier  arrived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  stayed  the 
entire  period  taking  many  notes.  It  was 
a  morning  class  and  later  that  same  day, 
November  30,  his  written  evaluation  of 
that  morning  class  was  in  my  hands. 

It  is  an  extraordinary,  a  devastating 
document.  The  evaluation  swiftly  re- 
duces me  to  atoms.  I  am  telling  you  the 
literal  truth  when  I  say  he  found  every- 
thing I  did  on  that  occasion  either 
wrong  or  ineffectual,  or  both.  He  also 
noted  a  few  things  that  I  failed  to  do, 
should  have  done  but  did  not  do  because, 
in  his  opinion,  I  am  absolutely  incap- 
able of  doing  them.  Why?  Because  I  am 
blind. 

He  said  that  my  presentation  was  in- 
credibly dull  and  that  my  students  found 
it  boring  and   that  he  did   too.     He  said 
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that  my  voice  was  at  times  inaudible  and 
that  my  humorous  remarks  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  In  other  words,  he  came  to  con- 
demn and  condemn  he  did. 

Even  if  I  were  to  assess  his  evalua- 
tion of  me  as  a  fair-minded  one,  I  must 
say  that  the  evaluation  is  incomplete, 
inaccurate,  and  markedly  unperceptive. 
It  stands  alone  among  all  of  the  many  I 
have  received  through  the  years.  My 
teaching  has  been  evaluated  by  earlier 
principals  and  heads  of  the  English 
Department  and  I  have  always,  till  now, 
been  rated  a  good  or  a  very  good  and 
even  an  excellent  teacher. 

His  damning  dismissal  of  me  and  my 
teaching  is  emphatically  contradicted  by 
those  many  favorable  evaluations,  by  my 
excellent  reputation  among  my  fellow 
teachers,  by  the  thousand  subtle  and 
strong  compliments  of  countless  stu- 
dents, by  the  gratitude  and  praise  of 
many  parents,  by  my  Advanced  Profes- 
sional Certificate,  and  by  my  own  strong 
and  unquenchable  appreciation  of  my  own 
worth. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  write  off 
Father  Xavier's  evaluation  as  merely 
poor  or  simply  the  honest  opinion  of  one 
man.  The  evaluation  is  replete  with 
blatant  expressions  of  prejudice.  In 
reality,  it  is  an  attack.  You  will 
recall  the  sentences  I  quoted  earlier 
from  his  evaluation— sentences  in  which 
he  breaks  in  with  still  another  warning 
about  my  dangerous  "walking  stick." 

I  think  Father  Xavier  is  so  open  in 
his  expressions  of  prejudice  because  he 
is,  or  at  least  was,  absolutely  unaware 
that  his  comments  are  discriminatory. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  and 
ringing  expressions  of  his  prejudicial 
attitude  toward  me,  my  teaching,  toward 
my     very    presence    in    the    school:       "I 


think  it  unnatural  for  a  teacher  to 
lecture  and  an  aide  to  come  from  the 
back  to  see  if  a  student  is  paying  at- 
tention... I  think  our  students  are  left 
at  a  disadvantage.  Only  one  sense  is 
used:  the  skill  of  listening.  Our 
students,  as  you  know,  adapt  to  all  of 
the  senses  readily.  One  sense  that  is 
used  is  indeed  hearing;  the  hearing 
skill  has  adjusted  to  today's  grandiose 
world  of  electronics...  I  strongly  feel 
that  movement  in  the  classroom, 
chalkboard  usage,  bulletin  board  usage, 
are  some  of  the  very  necessary  prerequi- 
sites of  educating  the  caliber  of  stu- 
dents we  have.  To  handle  them  differ- 
ently is  sacrilegious  to  the  concept  of 
education." 

The  final  sentence  of  his  evaluation 
begins  with:  "Mr.  Flynn,  I  offer  these 
comments  objectively  and  administra- 
tively..." In  view  of  the  foregoing 
comments  from  Father  Xavier,  this  senti- 
ment is  not  merely  ironic.  It  ap- 
proaches effrontery  and  may  well  be 
described  as  balderdash. 

I  did  challenge  and  refute  a  number  of 
his  assertions  in  my  written  response  to 
his  evaluation.  Let  me  note  a  few  of 
those  responses  here:  I  told  him  I  am 
mobile  and  do  in  fact  move  about  the 
class.  I  told  him  I  use  the  chalkboard 
and  that  sometimes  I  cause  things  to 
appear  on  the  bulletin  board.  I  also 
reminded  him  that  literature,  my  sub- 
ject, is  not  a  visual  art,  and  so  on. 
But  I  felt  that  my  effort  to  defend 
myself  was  probably  useless,  because  I 
knew  that  I  was  addressing  a  man  who 
"knows"  beyond  doubt  or  correction  that 
I  was,  am,  and  will  always  be,  incapable 
of  doing  the  job. 

Father    Xavier's    opinion    is    that   my 
blindness     is     so    incapacitating    and    so 
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intolerable  that,  not  only  am  I  guilty 
of  failing  to  serve  the  academic  needs 
of  my  students,  but  I  am  also  guilty  of 
the  most  heinous  affront  to  God  himself. 
In  his  words  my  teaching  is  "sacrile- 
gious." 

During  the  July  21  hearing  I  finally 
heard  Father  Xavier's  response  to  the 
charge  of  prejudice.  He  said  that  he 
was  shocked  and  hurt  that  anyone  could 
think  that  he,  "a  man  of  the  cloth," 
could  be  prejudiced.  First,  I  am  blamed 
for  offending  against  God.  Then  the 
defense  to  obvious  discrimination  is 
that  the  man  of  God  wouldn't  do  it. 
Such  a  method  of  argument  is  so  obvious 
an  attempt  to  avoid  the  facts  and  shift 
the  focus  of  inquiry  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  how  to  comment.  One  is  tempted  to 
say,  "Can  you  believe  it?"  The  dis- 
crimination speaks  for  itself,  and  no 
effort  to  hide  it  will  change  the  plain 
and  obvious  facts. 

One  gratifying  element  in  this  story 
is  that  many  teachers  and  students  at 
the  school  support  me  in  my  effort  to 
retain  my  job.  As  I  write  this  article 
we  are  preparing  an  appeal  of  the  School 
Board's  action.  As  has  been  the  case  so 
often,  we  in  the  NFB  are  fighting  to  end 
discrimination.  This  time  the  fight 
involves  me,  but  it  is  not  only  for  me 
that  we  fight.  It  is  for  all  of  the 
teachers  and  all  of  the  students— for 
each  of  us  and  for  all  of  us. 

The  Dark  Ages  are  with  us  yet.  The 
blind  man,  of  course  a  beggar,  is  at  the 
monastery  gate  gratefully  receiving  his 
hunk  of  bread  and  his  cheese,  his  cup  of 
diluted  wine,  a  few  coins,  and,  at 
parting,  a  husky  and  heartfelt  blessing 
from  the  good  Friar  Hubert  to  send  the 
wretch  on  his  way.  God  did  not  intend 
that   the  blind  should  join  the  Order,  or 


teach  the  sighted— then,  now,  or  ever. 

It  is  strange  how  a  change  in  one's 
life  will  sometimes  change  one's  percep- 
tion of  the  familiar.  I  have  often  read 
and  several  times  even  heard  Dr.  Jerni- 
gan  say,  "We  know  who  we  are,  and  we 
will  never  go  back."  I  consider  myself 
something  of  a  devotee  of  fine  language 
and  have  always  thought  that  the  saying 
was  a  rather  good  rhetorical  flourish. 
But  now  that  I  have  been  driven  from  my 
place,  my  job,  "We  know  who  we  are,  and 
we  will  never  go  back,"  goes  through  me 
like  a  strong  wind. 

Time  passed  and  May  5  came  and  with  it 
my  notice  of  termination.  I  continued 
to  teach  my  classes,  prepared,  gave,  and 
graded  the  final  exam,  turned  in  my 
books,  my  grade  cards,  and  I  had  com- 
pleted my  twentieth  year. 

But  in  the  first  few  days  of  June  I 
again  experienced  or  witnessed  several 
more  examples  of  Father  Xavier's  dis- 
crimination against  me. 

Mr.  Femi  Phillips  is  one  of  the 
teachers  who  was  terminated.  He  is 
untenured  and  uncertified.  But  when 
Mrs.  Joyce  Triplett,  Chairperson  of  the 
Math  Department,  suddenly  resigned, 
Father  Xavier  immediately  offered  Mr. 
Phillips  Mrs.  Triplett's  courses.  Mr. 
Phillips  declined  the  offer,  saying  that 
he  was  not  qualified  to  teach  some  of 
the  courses,  advanced  calculus  among 
them. 

And  then  someone  else  resigned  named 
Mrs.  Anne  Malanowski.  Mrs.  Malanowski 
was  to  have  been  the  only  lay  teacher  to 
be  retained  in  the  English  Department. 
And  although  she  is  untenured,  she  is 
certified  to  teach  remedial  reading.  It 
was  because  of  her  expertise  in  remedial 
reading    that   she  was    to  have  been   re- 
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tained.      But  on   the   second   ot   third  of 
June,  she  resigned. 

Did  Father  Xavier  offer  me  her 
courses?  Did  he  give  me  the  opportunity 
to  accept  or  decline  such  an  offer  as  he 
did  Mr.  Phillips?  No.  Why  didn't  he 
make  the  offer?  He  didn't  get  around  to 
answering  that  question  until  July  21, 
the  date  of  the  hearing.  He  said  on 
that  occasion  that  he  had  not  offered  me 
Mrs.  Malanowski's  courses  because  he 
"knew"  I  couldn't  teach  remedial 
reading.  Mrs.  Malanowski  was  to  have 
taught  remedial  reading  to  one  sophomore 
class  and  regular  level  2  English  to 
four  other  sophomore  classes.  I  have 
taught  sophomore  classes,  levels  1,  2, 
and  3,  during  six  of  my  twenty  years  at 
this  school  but  Father  Xavier  didn't 
fail  to  offer  me  that  remedial  course 
because  he  "knew"  I  couldn't  teach  that 
particular  course  but  because  as  I  hope 
I  have  shown,  he  doesn't  think  I  am 
capable  of  teaching  anything  to  any 
class  of  sighted  students.  And  so  he 
was  acting  with  perfect,  if  deplorable 
and  indefensible,  consistency  in  not 
offering  me  Mrs.  Malanowski's  courses, 
with  or  without  remedial  reading. 

Mrs.  Malanowski  told  the  following 
incident  on  different  occasions  to  two 
of  our  fellow  teachers:  A  day  or  two 
before  she  resigned  Father  Xavier  called 
her  into  his  office  and  told  her  that  he 
was  going  to  terminate  her  then  but  that 
if  and  when  he  was  able  to  make  Mr. 
Flynn's  termination  stick,  that  is, 
defeat  me  at  the  hearing,  he  would  then 
rehire  her  for  academic  19  83-84. 

Why  was  he  so  eager  to  get  rid  of  me? 
Because  I  am  an  incompetent  teacher? 
His  refrain  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  necessary 
to   terminate  Mr.  Flynn  and  a  number  of 


other  fine  teachers  as  well  because  of 
that  drastic  decrease  in  enrollment." 
That  refrain  and  a  few  other  maneuvers 
brought  him  the  victory  of  July  21. 

Yes,  all  four  members  of  the  Grievance 
Committee  found  his  justification  per- 
suasive. Father  Xavier 's  conduct  at  the 
hearing  didn't  surprise  me.  At  times  he 
displayed  offended  innocence,  sometimes 
he  used  silence,  or  brazen  denial,  sev- 
eral lies,  and  even  selective  amnesia- 
all  of  these  were  used  to  gain  his  end. 

We  may  take  our  case  to  the  Court  of 
Equity,  the  next  step  in  the  Grievance 
Procedure  spelled  out  in  the  contract, 
and  if  we  fail  there,  to  a  public  court. 
We  may  bypass  the  Equity  Court  if  we  are 
free  to  do  so  and  take  Father  Xavier 
straight  to  court.  We  have  put  out  a 
press  release  and  two  local  newspapers, 
The  Morning  Sun  and  The  Evening 
Sun  have  already  expressed  keen  interest 
in  the  story. 

As  you  see,  the  future  is,  as  always, 
uncertain.  But  we  are  studying  our 
options  and  shall  do  our  best  to  make 
the  final  disposition  of  this  case  what 
it  should  be— a  defeat  for  prejudice  and 
a  victory  for  still  another  one  of  its 
potential  victims. 


Postscript:  As  we  have  said,  the 
preceding  article  appeared  in  the 
August,  1983,  Spectator,  We  are  now 
writing  early  in  October,  and  much  has 
happened  in  the  interim.  Paul  Flynn  and 
his  lawyer  (Marc  Maurer)  launched  a 
media  campaign  to  ask  former  students  to 
come  forward  and  testify  concerning  the 
competence  (or  lack  of  competence)  of 
Paul  Flynn.  There  was  extensive  radio 
and  television  news  coverage,  along  with 
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a  one  hour  call-in  talk  show.  The  re- 
sponse from  former  students  and  the 
general  public  was  overwhelming  and 
gratifyingly  positive. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  story 
is  apparently  moving  toward  a  happy 
ending,  for  there  now  seems  to  be  a  good 
chance  that  Paul  Flynn  may  be  hired  as  a 
high  school  English  teacher  by  the 
Baltimore  City  School  system.  If  this 
comes  about,  he  should  be  back  in  the 
classroom  before  this  issue  of  the 
Monitor  gets  into  the  mails. 

Regardless  of  whether  Paul  Flynn  is 
hired  by  the  Baltimore  City  Schools,  the 
case  against  Archbishop  Curley  High 
School  will   continue.    It  will  go   forward 


vigorously.  We  must  fight  discrimina- 
tion against  the  blind  wherever  we  find 
it,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  case  of 
discrimination,  this  is  it. 

Paul  Flynn  is  convinced  that  if  there 
had  not  been  a  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  he  would  not  have  had  the 
support  and  encouragement  necessary  to 
fight  this  battle.  He  is  also  convinced 
(and  the  facts  would  tend  to  support  it) 
that  if  there  had  not  been  a  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind,  he  would  not 
have  his  chance  for  a  job  with  the 
Baltimore  City  Schools.  Our  battle  has 
been  long,  and  it  is  far  from  over;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  we  are 
changing  what  it  means  to  be  blind. 


I    WORK    AS    A    PHARMACIST 

by  Tony  Burda 


(Note:  Tony  Burda  is  a  registered 
pharmacist.  He  is  also  totally  blind.  He 
works  as  a  Poison  Control  Specialist  at 
Rush  Presbyterian  St.  Lukes  Medical 
Center  in  Chicago.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Illinois  and  a  very  articulate 
spokesman  for  the  rights  of  the  blind. 
Tony  addressed  the  Convention  Thursday, 
July  7.) 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Jernigan.  Before  I 
start,  just  let  me  say  that  this  is  my 
first  National  Convention.  I've  only 
been  here  less  than  24  hours.  I'm  im- 
pressed;  I'm  enthused;  and  I'll  be  back. 

Let  me  first  kind  of  backtrack  a 
little  bit  and  tell  you  how  I  got  in- 
volved   in   pharmacy.    I  began   pharmacy 


school  in  1973.  I  was  a  junior  at  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  when  I  became  blind 
at  the  age  of  20.  At  that  point  I  only 
had  five  quarters  left  to  go  to  complete 
my  degree  in  Pharmacy.  When  I  lost  my 
sight,  I  decided  that  I  loved  the  health 
care  industry  so  much  that  I  was  going 
to  stay. 

There  are  many  areas  in  the  health 
care  industry  where  blind  people  can 
function.  I've  told  everybody  all  along 
I  don't  want  to  become  a  person  standing 
behind  a  cash  register:  You  know  what  I 
mean— count,  pour,  lick,  and  stick.  I 
never  did  want  to  be  the  "dance  to  the 
tune  of  a  cash  register"  kind  of  a  phar- 
macist. There  are  many  areas  in  educa- 
tion and  administration  where  any  blind 
person    with    certain    qualifications     can 
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certainly  function  very  adequately.  The 
health  care  industry,  as  you  know,  is  a 
multi-billion  dollar  industry.  Roughly 
10%  of  our  gross  national  product  is 
spent  somewhere  in  the  health  industry 
on  services  and  products  helping  the 
aged  and  disabled  people.  So  that's  the 
kind  of  attitude  I  took  all  along:  that 
I'm  going  to  go  into  the  area  of  educa- 
tion and  administration. 

I  took  training  at  the  Illinois  Visu- 
ally Handicapped  Institute.  At  that 
point  I  was  pretty  open-minded.  I  inves- 
tigated various  organizations— including 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
After  a  period  of  time  I'd  come  to 
realize  it  was  the  NFB  that  really  had  a 
philosophy  and  objective  that  closely 
matched  my  own,  and  I  finally  joined  as 
a  member;  but  this  was  long  after  a  lot 
of  other  frustrations  that  I  had  to 
learn  by  experience.  I  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  top  10%  of  my 
class.  I  was  an  honors  student.  I 
studied  for  the  state  board  examination 
harder  than  I  had  ever  studied  for  any 
examination  in  my  life.  It  was  at  that 
point  that  I  started  running  into  prob- 
lems. The  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  did 
not  even  want  to  let  me  take  the  exam. 
Why?  Not  because  I'm  an  alcoholic;  not 
because  I  deal  in  controlled  substances 
under  the  counter;  not  because  I  have 
any  mental  deficits.  It  was  because  I 
was  blind,  and  as  you  heard  from  Bill 
Joyce  this  morning,  everybody  was 
telling  me— "be  realistic.  You  know  you 
can't  function  as  a  pharmacist  as  a 
blind  person."  To  which  I  politely  said, 
"Bunk!" 

So,   anyway,    it  was   a  very   frustrating 
period     studying     for     the     state     board 


because  I  didn't  know  until  two  weeks 
before  the  board  that  I  was  actually 
going  to  take  the  examinations.  I  final- 
ly had  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  kind  of  get 
me  into  the  examinations.  I  did  take  the 
examinations.  There  were  approximately 
400  other  people  who  took  them.  Because 
I  studied  so  hard  for  it,  I  later  found 
out  that  I  was  among  the  top  5  who 
scored  in  the  examination.  So  any  rea- 
sonable person  would  think  that  with 
those  kind  of  credentials  it  wouldn't  be 
a  problem  getting  a  license.  Well,  still 
I  was  blind,  and  they  were  not  going  to 
give  me  a  license.  Quite  frankly,  I  was 
a  victim  of  a  double  standard.  There  are 
approximately  50,000  other  pharmacists 
in  the  United  States.  Statistically 
every  year  some  of  them  are  going  to  go 
blind  because  of  any  number  of  health 
reasons— accidents,  whatever.  Yet,  no 
regulatory  agency  whips  up  a  posse  to 
track  these  people  down  and  revoke  their 
licenses,  suspend  them,  and  do  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Yet,  they  singled  me  out 
and  said  that  I  could  not  be  a  blind 
pharmacist. 

In  fact,  their  discourtesy  extended  to 
such  a  point  that  they  would  not  even 
grant  me  a  hearing  before  the  board.  I 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  take  the 
issue  to  court,  and  finally  after  two 
years  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  victo- 
rious. At  last  in  the  spring  of  19  81, 
the  license  did  come  in  the  mail.  Well, 
their  issue  all  along  was  that  to  do  the 
things  I  wanted  to  do  I  didn't  need  to 
have  a  license;  and  I  said  I  did.  I  work 
at  the  Poison  Control  Center  on  the 
emergency  hot  line.  I  very  often  deal 
with  veterinarians  and  with  physicians 
in  emergency  rooms.  They  want  to  know 
who  they're  talking  to.  Are  you  a  doc- 
tor? are  you  a  nurse?  are  you  a  pharma- 
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cist?  And  if  I  tell  them  that  I'm  a 
technician  or  a  graduate  student, 
they'll  say:  "Give  me  somebody  who's 
licensed."  I  need  that  certification.  I 
lecture  to  nurses  part-time  during  my 
evenings.  Nurses  want  to  know  they're 
being  taught  by  somebody  who's  certi- 
fied, and  there's  no  other  way. 

So,  that  little  piece  of  paper  was 
well  worth  the  effort,  but  it  certainly 
wasn't  a  ticket  to  success.  I  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1978, 
and  it  wasn't  until  1981  that  I  actually 
earned  a  full-time  check;  so  it  was 
still  3  years  before  I  could  actually 
earn  a  salary  as  a  pharmacist.  But 
during  that  time  I  did  get  a  lot  of 
experience.  And  here  again  are  those 
areas  in  education  and  administration 
where  blind  people  can  function.  I  did  a 
lot  of  teaching.  I  have  written  con- 
tinuing education  articles.  I've  served 
as  an  assistant  to  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  a  pharmacy  organization.  In  addi- 
tion I  had  my  work  at  the  Poison  Control 
Center,  and  I'm  not  limiting  it  to  that. 
I  think  there  are  a  number  of  other 
areas— the  FDA,  the  EPA,  etc.  I  know 
there  are  dozens  of  areas  in  government 
where  I  could  put  my  education  to  use. 
In  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  in  medi- 
cal correspondence,  in  drug  information 
—the  opportunities  are  unlimited. 

In  the  areas  of  employment  in  the  U.S. 
there  are  computers,  engineering,  and 
the  health  services;  and  we  the  blind 
should  not  shut  ourselves  out  of  such  a 
rapidly  growing  field  of  opportunity  for 
employment.  So,  let's  all  be  realistic; 
let's  all  be  optimistic  and  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  As  I  mentioned  before,  I  was 
dealing  with  state  agencies  and,  in 
fact,  even  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  because  I  was  pretty  naive  at 


that  point.  The  state  agency  and  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  over  a 
period  of  about  3  years  actually  gave  me 
two  job  leads  or  possible  job  leads.  But 
actually  I  got  more  support  from  the 
Federation  at  the  local  level.  We've  got 
good  people  in  our  Chicago  chapter— like 
Steve  Benson,  the  Grunwalds,  the 
Gillmores,  and  Steve  Has  talis.  They  were 
the  few  people  who  really  said,  "If  you 
want  to  be  a  pharmacist,  doggone  it,  go 
do  it."  People  like  Pete  Grunwald  gave 
me  job  leads,  and  he's  not  even  employed 
in  the  medical  profession.  So,  really, 
it's  us  helping  each  other  that's  really 
the  critical  point  here. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  the  Pharmacy  Board 
Exams  were  offered  again,  and  I  spoke  to 
a  woman  who  works  with  us  in  the  Poison 
Center.  She  was  going  to  take  the 
boards.  She  said,  "By  the  way,  did 
anyone  read  this  to  you?" 
I  said,  "What  are  you  talking  about?" 
She  said,  "In  an  appendix  booklet  from 
the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  there  is  about  a  half  a  page  in 
there  now,  where  if  you  are  blind,  or  if 
you  are  visually  impaired,  disabled,  or 
whatever,  just  write  to  us— we'll  make 
all  the  accommodations  you  want." 

So  this  is  what  it's  all  about.  I  as 
an  individual  must  stand  for  my  rights, 
and  we  as  an  organization  must  all  stand 
together;  and  if  we  do,  we  can  create 
changes  like  this.  With  all  this  in  mind 
let  me  just  tell  you  briefly  what  I  do 
at  the  Poison  Center  now  that  that  is  my 
full-time  employment.  I  work  an  emergen- 
cy hotline.  It's  a  24-hour  service, 
where  the  general  public  can  call  re- 
questing treatment  information— clinical 
first  aid  information  for  treatment  of 
poisoning.  We  deal  with  the  general 
public.  We  deal  with  emergency  rooms  and 
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veterinary  services.  Anything  that  you 
can  possibly  stick  in  your  mouth  or  in 
your  eye  I've  gotten  a  call  about  at  one 
time  or  another.  We  must  really  be  on 
our  toes  as  far  as  knowing  our  toxicolo- 
gy. Toxicology  is  basically  an  extension 
of  pharmacology,  and  (believe  it  or  not) 
pharmacists  are  the  best  trained  in  that 
area,  even  more  so  than  doctors.  So  the 
position  really  almost  seems  as  if  it 
was  well  tailored  for  my  particular 
skill. 

We  also  do  education  for  the  public. 
We  put  on  seminars.  We  lecture  to  emer- 
gency rooms.  We  even  put  on  puppet  shows 
for  kindergarten  groups.  I  get  a  chance 
really  to  deal  with  the  general  public 
and  with  health  professionals,  so  it's 
very  worthwhile. 

Also,  going  back  to  the  opportunities 
for  blind  people  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion: in  dealing  with  agencies  for  the 
blind,  when  I  was  going  through  rehab 
and  I  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  I'd 
almost  completed  my  degree  in  pharmacy, 
many  counselors  said,  "Well,  you  would 
be  a  fine  candidate  for  medical  tran- 
scription." Medical  transcription  is  a 
very,  very  worthwhile  area  for  many 
blind  people  to  get  into.  They're  quite 
successful  at  the  job.   It  wasn't  cut  out 


for  me,  though,  because  I'm  a  lousy 
typist;  and  I  admit  it.  When  I  was  a 
sighted  student  in  high  school,  I  think 
I  had  the  lowest  C  in  the  class.  As  a 
medical  transcriptionist  you  need  good 
typing  skills.  Here  was  an  example  of 
the  so-called  "professionals"  trying  to 
fit  a  square  notch  into  a  round  hole. 
This  happened  many  times,  and  I  recently 
read  an  article  in  the  newspaper  about  a 
blind  woman  who  is  a  dietician  and  she 
mentioned  how  they  tried  to  make  a  medi- 
cal transcriptionist  out  of  her;  so  I 
think  many  counselors  really  just  don't 
have  the  attitude  that  we  have:  if  we 
put  our  minds  to  something,  if  we  think 
we  can  do  it,  we  can  do  it.  And  if  they 
think  that  we  can't  do  it,  then  they've 
got  the  handicap  and  not  us. 

Let  me  just  close  by  thanking  all  of 
you,  especially  those  in  the  Chicago 
Chapter.  I  know  I've  never  stopped  many 
of  you  and  thanked  you  personally,  but 
you've  really  influenced  my  life.  You've 
really  made  an  impact  on  how  I  view 
blindness  and  how  well  I  can  accept  it. 
I've  never  said  that  to  you  personally, 
but  thank  you— and  let's  all  work  to- 
gether to  make  it  a  lot  better  for 
future  generations. 


BLIND    BUT    NOT    HELPLESS 

by  Brother  John  Soehnel,  S.M. 


(Note:  Brother  John  Soehnel  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of  our  Ohio  affiliate.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  steadfast  members 
of  the  movement.  He  is  a  Brother  in  the 
Catholic    Marianist   Order    and    has    been 


instrumental  in  having  the  order  make 
several  sizeable  contributions  to  the 
Federation  over  the  years. 

Recendy     [at     the     request     of     the 
Brothers   in   the  order]  he  wrote  an  arti- 
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clc  about  himself  and  his  experiences, 
which  was  published  in  the  May-June, 
1983  issue  of  the  newsletter  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Religious  Brothers. 
Not  only  does  Brother  John's  article 
give  an  interesting  account  of  his  per- 
sonal experiences  but  also  of  the  value 
which  he  attaches  to  the  organized  blind 
movement  and  the  zeal  which  he  feels  for 
it.  His  article  received  wide  distribu- 
tion and  constitutes  the  personal  testi- 
mony of  a  dedicated  and  devoted  Federa- 
tionist. ) 

I  am  a  charter  member  of  the  Dayton 
Federation  of  the  Blind  (DFB).  This  is 
one  of  the  20  chapters  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Ohio  (NFBO). 

My  association  with  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  completely  changed 
my  attitude  toward  blindness  and 
liberated  me  from  the  unnecessary  stress 
of  always  having  to  prove  myself  to  the 
sighted  world;  but  all  this  came  only 
later  in  my  life. 

I  was  legally  blind  from  birth.  I 
attended  a  Marianist  elementary  school 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  finding  difficulty  in 
reading  the  blackboard  and  participating 
in  games  with  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade,  I 
announced  my  decision  to  join  the  Mari- 
anists.  I  left  for  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1919 
at  the  age  of  14,  and  I  became  a  postu- 
lant at  Mount  St.  John.  Towards  the  end 
of  my  novitiate  year,  my  eyes  grew 
worse;  and  I  could  no  longer  do  any 
reading. 

I  loved  my  call;  I  loved  our  Blessed 
Mother;  I  was  a  leader  in  my  peer  group; 
I  was  in  high  favor  with  the  authori- 
ties; and,  I  was  admitted  to  my  first 
vows  on  August  15,  1922.  This  year  I  am 
celebrating  my    sixtieth   year    as    a  Mari- 


anist religious. 

I  applied  myself  assiduously  to  learn 
the  spirit  of  Mary  which  Jesus  had 
imbibed  from  his  childhood  even  to  his 
30th  year.  I  lived  her  life  of  faith  and 
prayer,  humility,  fidelity  to  grace,  and 
sensitivity  to  others.  I  was  assigned  to 
working  in  the  kitchen,  dairying, 
raising  poultry  for  eggs,  caring  for 
swine,  and  processing  pork  for  our  large 
community.  I  applied  myself  industrious- 
ly to  learn  these  arts  and  crafts  by 
taking  evening  courses  at  the  University 
of  Dayton  and  by  correspondence  courses 
at  Ohio  State.  I  was  proficient  in  these 
arts  and  crafts  and  became  a  real  asset 
to  my  community. 

In  1950  I  developed  back  trouble,  and 
this  necessitated  a  change  of  occupa- 
tion. I  was  assigned  the  public  rela- 
tions office.  While  at  this  job,  I  did 
research  in  the  documents  of  the  Society 
of  Mary  and  its  founder,  William  Joseph 
Chaminade;  and  research  on  the  third 
category  the  Society  of  Mary,  the 
Working  Brothers.  To  promote  this  minis- 
try in  the  community,  I  edited  a  monthly 
magazine  "Marianists  At  Work."  I  carried 
on  this  work  for  20  years  and  was  helped 
in  the  reading  by  the  brothers. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  Marianist 
Novitiate  community  in  1969,  and  this  is 
where  I  currently  am.  I  taught  Marianist 
spirituality  to  the  novices  for  several 
years.  My  latest  work  has  been  the 
writing  of  a  book  of  scriptural  medita- 
tions on  the  gospel  of  St.  John.  I  sub- 
mitted several  propositions  to  our  Gen- 
eral Chapter  of  1981  which  were  incorpo- 
rated into  our  Rule  of  Life.  This  Mari- 
anist Rule  of  Life  has  been  under  study 
and  discussion  for  20  years. 

It  was  only  in  1965,  when  I  was  60 
years  old,  that  I  became  associated  with 
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a  group  of  the  blind  in  Dayton.  Later 
on,  I  became  associated  with  the  NFB. 
Through  this  association  with  the  NFB,  I 
was  liberated  from  the  unnecessary 
stress  of  always  having  to  prove  myself 
to  the  sighted  world,  including,  of 
course,  the  Brothers. 

The  philosophy  of  the  NFB,  which  has 
become  mine  as  well,  is  that  blindness, 
with  proper  education,  is  simply  an 
inconvenience.  I  am,  in  the  first  place, 
a  person  like  anybody  else  who  just 
happens  to  be  blind— and  please  don't 
equate  blindness  with  helplessness.  Edu- 
cating others  into  this  change  of  atti- 
tude has  also  become  my  ministry. 

I  organized  a  forward  call  system  in 
our  Dayton  Federation  of  the  Blind  by 
which  we  answer  inquiries  about 
blindness  for  the  whole  Dayton  area.  I 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  Dayton  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  and  chaired  commit- 
tees for  publicity  for  the  annual  White 
Cane  Safety  Week  as  well  as  for 
workshops  in  Dayton  for  the  employment 
of  the  blind. 

I  served  on  state  committees  in  public 
relations   and   on   the  national   committee 


on  human  rights.  In  19  79  I  was  given  an 
award  by  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Ohio  for  outstanding  work  and 
fellowship  among  the  blind,  and  in  July 
of  this  year  I  was  awarded  an  honorary 
fellowship  in  the  Dayton  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  not  an  agency  for  the  blind;  it  is  an 
organization  predominantly  of  the  blind 
and  administered  by  the  blind.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  a 
liaison  group  which  endeavors  to  educate 
the  sighted  and  the  blind  to  a  proper 
attitude  towards  blindness.  It  attempts 
to  dispel  the  false  myth  that  blindness 
is  a  catastrophe  depriving  us  of  first 
class  citizenship  with  its  normal  social 
life  and  equal  rights  to  employment. 
Religious  congregations  have  been  as 
prejudiced  against  the  blind  as  has  the 
general  public.  Hopefully,  we  religious 
will  become  leaders  in  this  movement  of 
fairness  to  the  blind  by  the  admission 
of  blind  into  our  membership.  We  will 
then  be  true  followers  of  Christ  by 
recognizing  and  accepting  the  personhood 
and  competence  of  the  blind. 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    WORKERS    FOR    THE     BLIND 
HOLDS    MEETING     IN    PHOENLX- 
FRED    SCHROEDER'S    APPEAL    CONSIDERED 


Those  attending  the  1983  Convention  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
will  remember  (see  Braille  Monitor, 
October,  19  83)  the  report  by  Fred 
Schroeder  detailing  the  discrimination 
he  has  faced   in  his  attempt  to  be  certi- 


fied as  a  mobility  instructor  for  the 
blind.  He  told  us  that  he  was  going 
directly  from  the  NFB  Convention  to  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  Convention  in  Phoenix  to  appeal 
his   case.  He  did  go  to  Phoenix,  and  the 
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results  were  very  much  what  one  might 
have  expected.  Here  is  Fred's  letter 
concerning  the  AAWB  Convention: 

Albuquerque,   New  Mexico 
July      13,      1983 

Dear  President  Jernigan: 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  1983  I  traveled 
to  Phoenix,  Arizona  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  (AAWB).  In  March  of  this  year,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Mills 
who  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Orientation 
and  Mobility  Division's  Certification 
Committee.  Mr.  Mills  advised  me  that  the 
Committee  had  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  AAWB  that  I  not  be 
granted  certification  as  an  orientation 
and  mobility  specialist.  At  the  July  9th 
Board  meeting,  I  was  scheduled  to  have 
my  denial  of  certification  reviewed  by 
the  AAWB  Board  of  Directors.  My  appeal 
was  listed  in  the  agenda  as  a,  "Presen- 
tation by  Fred  Schroeder,"  rather  than 
as  a  hearing  or  an  appeal  of  the  denial 
of  my  certification.  I  was  accompanied 
to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Marc  Maurer,  my 
attorney. 

Before  I  presented  my  case,  Ms.  Gala 
Saber  who  is  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Orientation  and  Mobility  Division, 
addressed  the  Board.  She  stated  that  the 
Certification  Committee  had  denied  my 
application  on  the  basis  that  I  had  not 
met  all  of  the  necessary  requirements 
and  that  a  number  of  other  applicants 
were  also  denied  certification  by  the 
Committee.  Next,  I  addressed  the  Board 
and  reviewed  with  them  my  qualifications 
as  an  orientation  and  mobility 
specialist.  I  pointed  out  that  I  had 
successfully      completed     the     university 


training  program  at  San  Francisco  State 
University  and  had  completed  my  student 
teaching  at  the  Orientation  Center  for 
the  Blind  in  Albany,  California.  I  told 
them  that  my  application  contained  the 
usual  letters  of  recommendation  from  my 
university  supervisor  as  well  as  addi- 
tional, unsolicited  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  another  orientation  and 
mobility  specialist  at  the  Orientation 
Center  and  a  letter  signed  by  the  entire 
student  body.  I  went  on  to  tell  them 
about  my  experience  as  a  travel  teacher 
in  the  Nebraska  Orientation  Center  and 
described  to  them  the  manner  in  which 
AAWB  Certification  would  be  of  value  to 
me  on  my  job.  Next,  I  presented  them 
with  a  copy  of  Federation  Resolution  83- 
15  which  was  adopted  at  this  year's 
National  Convention  in  Kansas  City.  I 
concluded  by  introducing  to  them  Mr. 
Marc  Maurer  as  my  attorney  and  asked  him 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  my  behalf. 

Marc  discussed  with  the  Board  the  fact 
that  I  am  qualified  in  every  respect  to 
be  an  orientation  and  mobility 
specialist.  He  told  them  that  by  denying 
me  certification  they  were  leaving  me 
only  two  choices,  that  is,  I  could  go 
home  and  forget  about  the  whole  business 
or  I  could  fight  about  it.  I  believe 
Marc  made  it  clear  that  I  am  not  the 
type  of  person  to  let  the  matter  drop 
and  therefore  they  could  assume  that  I 
would  likely  pursue  the  matter. 

After  our  presentation,  President  Don 
Wedewer  told  the  Board  that  they  could 
take  no  action  on  my  situation,  thereby 
upholding  the  previous  action  denying  my 
certification  or  they  could  refer  my 
application  back  to  the  Certification 
Committee  for  reconsideration.  It  was 
moved  that  the  Board  take  no  action  on 
my   situation.  A  roll  call  vote  was   taken 
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and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
24-10.  With  few  exceptions  the  blind 
members  of  the  Board  voted  in  my  favor. 

I  stayed  on  and  attended  the  confer- 
ence through  Tuesday,  July  12,  1983. 
During  the  week  I  spoke  with  a  number  of 
individuals  concerning  my  difficulty  in 
obtaining  certification.  Mr.  David  Loux 
from  The  Seeing  Eye  told  me  that  he  was 
very  sorry  about  the  way  the  Board's 
vote  had  turned  out. 

Two  years  ago  in  Toronto  while  Mr. 
Loux  was  a  member  of  the  AAWB  Board,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  vote  in  my  favor 
should  my  case  ever  come  before  the 
Board  for  final  disposition.  I  reminded 
Mr.  Loux  that  during  the  summer  of  1979, 
he  had  observed  me  working  with  students 
on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  as  part 
of  my  university  training  program.  Mr. 
Loux  told  me  that  he  would  not  be  the 
best  person  to  speak  in  my  defense 
since,  as  a  blind  person  himself,  he 
could  not  truthfully  say  that  he  had 
observed  me  working  with  students  in  San 
Francisco.  He  said  that  all  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  about  my  teaching  had 
been  relayed  to  him  by  a  sighted  person. 
At  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  July  9, 
1983,  Mr.  Loux  was  no  longer  on  the 
Board  and  therefore  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  he  might  have  ultimately  voted. 

During  the  conference  I  spoke  with  Mr. 
William  Sullivan  who  is  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Vermont  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  voted  against  the  motion 
taking  no  action  on  my  certification. 
Mr.  Sullivan  told  me  that  as  an  agency 
director  he  felt  that  he  must  rely  on 
certification  to  guarantee  adequate 
preparation  of  orientation  and  mobility 
specialists.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sullivan 
agreed   that  the  AAWB's  current  require- 


ments unfairly  discriminate  against  the 
blind. 

It  is  dear  that  the  AAWB,  as  an 
organization  does  not  operate  from  a 
central  unifying  philosophy.  Without 
exception  the  blind  people  with  whom  I 
spoke  were  in  support  of  my  pursuing  O  Sc 
M  certification.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
sighted  individuals  with  whom  I  spoke 
were  also  supportive  of  my  pursuing 
certification.  The  leadership  of  the 
AAWB  which  is  made  up  of  a  smattering  of 
leaders  from  the  NAC/AFB/ACB  Combine 
were  the  ones  who  actively  opposed  my 
certification. 

Even  the  conference  itself  did  not 
appear  to  be  a  legitimate  forum  whereby 
professionals  could  share  the  newest 
achievements  in  the  field,  but  rather 
seemed  more  to  be  a  forum  for  blowing 
one's  own  professional  horn  with  a 
healthy  dose  of  parties  mixed  in.  The 
sixty  dollar  registration  fee  included 
such  worthy  activities  as  a  Margarita 
Party,  Southwest  Region  Hospitality  and 
the  President's  Reception. 

The  program  agenda  also  contained 
advertisements  from  various  agencies. 
These  included  an  ad  from  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  wherein  they 
boasted  that  5,400  blind  and  multi- 
handicapped  blind  people  are  employed  in 
NIB  associated  agencies  for  the  blind 
across  the  country.  The  ad  goes  on  to 
brag  that  last  year,  these  workers  were 
paid  $22,976,287  in  wages  and  an  addi- 
tional #7,295,481  in  fringe  benefits.  I 
doubt  that  those  who  wrote  the  ad  ex- 
pected the  reader  to  take  the  trouble  to 
calculate  that  the  average  worker  in  NIB 
shops  was  paid  #4,254.87  last  year  which 
represents  an  hourly  rate  of  #2.05.  Even 
including  fringe  benefits  the  average 
annual  income  for  blind  workers  was  only 
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#5,605.88    which    figures     to    an    hourly 
wage  of  #2.70. 

(This  assumes,  of  course,  a  forty  hour 
work  week— which,  in  the  case  of  the 
average  workshop  for  the  blind  is  an 
extravagant  and  unwarranted  assumption. 
Whether  you  figure  it  in  terms  of  a 
subminimum   work    week    or    subminimum 


wages,  you  get  to  the  same  place:  by 
NIB's  own  admission  the  average  blind 
workshop  employee  makes  starvation  wages 
and  is  far  below  the  poverty  line.) 

Next  year  the  AAWB  will  be  meeting  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  issue  of  my  certification  will  be 
successfully  resolved  by  that  time. 


MAKING    LEMONS     INTO    LEMONADE 


Not  long  ago  the  Western  Chapter  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Idaho  decided  to  send  a  newsletter  to 
its  membership.  When  the  newsletter  was 
taken  to  the  post  office  for  mailing, 
postal  clerks  refused  to  accept  it  as 
Free  Matter  for  the  Blind,  even  though 
it  was  typed  in  large  print.  Postal 
officials  contacted  others  in  Denver, 
and  their  refusal  was  supported.  NFBI 
President  Dr.  Norman  Gardner  and  Western 
Chapter  President  Rocky  Smith  showed 
Boise  postal  officials  a  copy  of  the  law 
which  clearly  states  that  large  print 
material  may  be  mailed  to  blind  indivi- 
duals free  of  charge.  The  newsletter 
was  not  accepted. 

After  discussion  at  a  chapter 
meeting,  it  was  decided  to  invite  Boise 
Postmaster  Mr.  Gil  Hicks  to  the  next 
meeting.  Harry  and  Jan  Gawith,  who  bowl 
with  the  postmaster,  were  assigned  to 
invite  him.   They  did,  and  he  came. 

Mr.  Hicks  had  researched  the  question 
of  Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  and  greeted 
us  with  an  apology  that  we  were  not  able 
to  mail  the  newsletter.  There  will  not 
be  a  problem  in  the  future,  but  that  was 
just  the  beginning.  Chapter  members 
discussed  with  Mr.  Hicks   and   an  assist- 


ant Joe  DeAngelis  some  other  problems— 
records  bent  double  in  small  mail  boxes, 
slips  requesting  blind  individuals  to  go 
to  the  post  office  to  pick  up  talking 
books,  etc.  Mrs.  Ramona  Walhof,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Idaho  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  recommended  that  one  of  our  mem- 
bers should  go  to  speak  with  post  office 
workers  to  tell  them  of  the  importance 
of  the  free  matter  privilege  and  the 
extreme  value  to  the  blind  of  the  ma- 
terials sent.  Mrs.  Walhof  was  im- 
mediately invited  to  do  exactly  that. 

Two  days  later  she  went  with  Post- 
master Hicks  to  each  of  the  three  major 
postal  stations  in  Boise,  and  they 
talked  with  nearly  200  mail  carriers  and 
mail  handlers.  Two  brochures  were  dis- 
tributed to  each:  "What  is  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind"  and  "We  Are 
Changing  What  It  Means  To  Be  Blind  In 
Idaho,"  a  description  of  the  Idaho  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind. 

Postmaster  Hicks  reminded  NFBI  mem- 
bers and  postal  workers  that  what  is 
called  the  Free  Matter  for  the  Blind 
privilege  is  paid  for  along  with  other 
bulk  business  mail  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  government,  and  it  deserves  the 
same  good   care   all  mail  needs.     Monitor 
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readers  will  remember  the  work  of  the 
Federation  more  than  a  year  ago  when 
there  was  concern  that  this  federal 
subsidy  might  be  reduced.  It  was  con- 
tinued, largely  because  of  the  work  we 
did,  and  the  comments  of  Mr.  Hicks  were 
helpful  to  all  of  us. 

The  following  is  a  letter  received  a 
few  days  after  these  talks  with  postal 
workers. 


Ms.  Walhof, 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  recent  visit  to  the  Whit- 
ney Station  Post  Office.  Your  sensitive 
approach  to  the  problem  of  damaged  re- 
cordings hit  home,  at  least  for  me. 
Judging  from  the  respect  and  attention 
of  my  co-workers  I'm  sure  I'm  not  the 
only  one! 

I  must  confess  that  at  times  in  the 
past  I  have  become  harried  by  a  heavy 
workload  or  one  too  many  unfriendly 
dogs.  In  that  frame  of  mind  I  am  not  as 
careful  as  I  should  be  about  materials 
for  the  blind. 


It  helps  to  see  exactly  what  these 
materials  mean  to  the  recipients  and 
also  to  be  reminded  of  the  cost  involved 
if  they  must  be  replaced. 

Because  of  your  visit  I  will  think 
twice  about  where  I  leave  recordings  and 
how  I  handle  them  from  now  on. 

You  and  your  organization  have  my 
respect  and  admiration.  I'm  not  in  a 
position  right  now  to  contribute  finan- 
cially, but  if  you  ever  need  some  volun- 
teer labor  I'd  sure  be  willing  to  pitch 
in! 

Sincerely, 
Linda  Paul 


We  regret  that  it  took  a  problem  to 
bring  all  this  about.  However,  there  is 
no  question  that  postal  workers  received 
a  better  understanding  of  blindness  and 
the  free  matter  they  handle  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  almost  any  other 
way.  It  is  another  example  of  why  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  how 
we  turn  lemons  into  lemonade. 


THOUGHTS    ON    AUDIBLE    TRAFFIC    SIGNALS    FOR    THE     BLIND 

by  Diane  McGeorge 


Denver,     Colorado 
July      5,      19  83 


Mr.  Harold  L.  Pocklington 
Executive  Director 
Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Rochester,  Michigan 


Dear  Pock: 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  help  in 
solving  a  problem  for  me  during  our 
recent  telephone  conversation.  Anytime  I 
have  ever  called  on  you  for  support 
whether  it  be  in  needing  a  good  speaker 
for  a  program  at  our  national  convention 
or   whether    it   has    been    to   work   out    a 
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problem  for  someone  using  a  Leader  Dog, 
you  have  always  responded  immediately.  I 
want  you  to  know  how  very  much  I  appre- 
ciate that.  Our  friendship  and  working 
relationship  go  back  a  long  way— longer 
than  either  of  us  probably  cares  to 
remember,  but  they  have  both  been  good. 
You  mentioned  something  to  me  during 
our  recent  conversation  which  prompts 
this  letter.  I  want  to  share  with  you 
some  of  my  own  ideas  and  observations 
which  I  believe  are  valid  regarding 
traffic  signals  which  beep,  buzz,  or 
otherwise  make  some  sound.  "Audible 
traffic  signals"  are  the  proper  termi- 
nology. As  you  know,  I  travel  extensive- 
ly throughout  the  United  States  and  come 
in  contact  with  about  every  possible 
travel  situation  that  one  can.  During 
these  travels  as  well  as  in  my  own  city 
of  Denver  I  have  been  exposed  to  the 
praised  audible  traffic  signal.  I  be- 
lieve these  signals  became  quite  popular 
as  a  result  of  removal  of  architectural 
barriers;  architectural  barriers  are 
indeed  a  serious  problem  for  persons  in 
wheelchairs  or  on  crutches,  physically 
disabled  persons.  However,  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  all  "handicapped"  people 
are  lumped  together  so  it  would  natural- 
ly follow  in  the  minds  of  the  well 
meaning  public  that  if  there  are  archi- 
tectural barriers  for  persons  with 
physical  disabilities  there  must  also  be 
those  same  barriers  for  blind  people 
since  of  course  everyone  knows  we  are 
all  handicapped.  Right?  Wrong.  Blind 
people  do  not  have  architectural  bar- 
riers as  I  see  it.  We  have  attitudinal 
barriers  which  are  much  harder  to 
change.  But  these  attitudinal  barriers 
do  enter  into  the  discussion  about  audi- 
ble traffic  signals  which  I  shall  now 
elaborate  upon. 


Audible  traffic  signals  were  designed 
to  tell  us  blind  people  when  the  traffic 
light  has  changed.  Any  of  them  that  I 
have  used  have  had  a  buzzer  which  you 
could  push  and  when  the  light  changed, 
some  noise  would  come  on— i.e.,  a  bird 
call,  a  buzzer  or  a  bell— something 
which  was  supposed  to  assist  me  in 
knowing  that  the  traffic  light  was  in  my 
favor.  Let  me  say  to  you  right  now  that 
I  have  found  them  totally  worthless,  a 
distraction  in  my  travel  skills  and 
about  as  useless  an  invention  as  any- 
thing I've  come  across.  I  want  to  give 
you  not  only  my  personal  opinion  on 
these  signals  but  also  reasons  I  feel 
they  are  truly  harmful  to  use. 

First  of  all,  let's  say  I  am  waiting 
at  a  crossing  with  my  dog,  Pony,  and 
there  is  one  of  those  signals  present. 
The  light  changes  and  this  crazy  thing 
makes  its  sound,  whatever  it  might  be.  I 
cannot  hear  cars  that  might  be  turning 
at  that  particular  crossing  because  of 
that  distraction,  and  in  most  cases  the 
noise  persists  so  long  that  you  are 
never  sure  if  a  car  might  be  proceeding 
against  the  light.  In  order  for  blind 
people  to  travel  competently,  the  key  is 
good  training,  the  kind  of  training 
Leader  Dog  offers  its  students.  We  learn 
that  to  be  effective  we  work  with  our 
dog,  use  our  listening  skills,  and 
proper  commands  for  the  dog.  We  work  as 
a  unit.  We  build  confidence  in  ourselves 
and  our  dogs  and  become  competent  in  any 
travel  situation. 

Good  listening  skills  are  very  impor- 
tant. Let  us  say  that  an  inexperienced 
blind  person  is  learning  to  travel;  that 
person  comes  to  an  intersection  where 
there  is  an  audible  signal.  Suppose  your 
trainer  is  working  with  the  person  and 
shows  him/her  how  to  use  the  signal.  The 
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trainer  is  saying,  "You  can  become  inde- 
pendent and  travel  anywhere  with  your 
dog,"  but  what  that  student  is  also 
hearing  (the  mixed  message  being  re- 
ceived) is  really  this:  "You  may  travel 
as  long  as  you  have  an  audible  traffic 
signal.  Since  you  are  blind  you  really 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  travel  com- 
petently without  these  devices." 

The  damage  this  does  may  never  be 
undone  for  many  people.  Confidence  in 
one's  ability  to  monitor  traffic  sounds 
and  make  the  right  judgments  is  basic  in 
being  a  good  dog  guide  user  or  white 
cane  user.  Independent  travel  is  one  of 
the  most  important  skills  a  blind  person 
must  possess  in  order  to  live  and  work 
effectively  in  society.  Audible  traffic 
signals  only  reinforce  the  belief  that 
blind  people  must  have  additional  aids 
in    order    to    be    participating       citizens. 


All  we  need  are  good  training  and  equal 
opportunity.  Leader  Dog  School  provides 
the  good  training  for  those  choosing  to 
use  a  dog  guide,  and  an  audible  traffic 
signal  would  undermine  the  confidence 
building  which  should  be  taking  place. 
These  signals  provide  a  false  sense  of 
security  to  a  student. 

I  would  say  these  things  in  closing: 
Audible  traffic  signals  are  expensive  to 
install  and  worthless  to  use.  We  need 
the  ability  to  travel.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance, we  need  confidence  and  pride  in 
good  travel  skills.  Such  confidence  and 
pride  come  with  good  training  and  prac- 
tice. I  sincerely  hope  that  such  signals 
are  not  installed  in  your  area. 

Sincerely     yours, 
Diane     McGeorge 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SENATE  HONORS 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

AND  ITS  PRESIDENT 


As  Federation  members  know,  Theresa 
Herron  is  not  only  a  member  of  the 
National  Board  but  also  the  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
New  Hampshire.  Under  her  capable  lead- 
ership the  affiliate  is  gaining  new  mem- 
bers, raising  its  level  of  activity,  and 
increasing  the  visibility  of  the  Federa- 
tion throughout  the  state.  The  New 
Hampshire  convention  was  held  September 
23  -  25,  1983.  At  that  time  two  resolu- 
tions were  read  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  New  Hampshire  State  Senate.    Both 


by  tone  and  substance  these  resolutions 
indicate  the  momentum  our  movement  is 
gaining  in  New  Hampshire: 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  SENATE 

RESOLUTION 

Honoring  the  National  Federation 

of  the  Blind  of  New  Hampshire 

Whereas,    a    resolution    is    a   means 
whereby    the   Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
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Hampshire  may  honor  the  superior  efforts 
and  accomplishments  of  New  Hampshire 
citizens,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  New  Hampshire  is  an  organi- 
zation which  enables  the  blind  people  of 
New  Hampshire  to  educate  the  public 
about  blindness  and  to  offer  role  models 
for  newly  blinded  people,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federation  is  committed 
to  promoting  security,  equality,  and 
opportunity  for  the  blind,  and 

Whereas,  the  Federation  has  played  a 
very  important  role  in  educating  the 
public  about  blindness  and  improving 
opportunities  and  services  for  those  who 
face  blindness  in  the  future,  Now, 
Therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  does  hereby  honor 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
New  Hampshire  for  its  dedicated  service 
to  both  the  blind  and  sighted  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Vesta  M.  Roy,  Senate  President 
Laurier  Lamontagne,  Senator,  District  1 
Wilmot  S.  White,  Senate  Clerk 


RESOLUTION 
HONORING  THERESA  C.  HER  RON 

Whereas,     a     resolution    is    a    means 


whereby  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  may  honor  the  superior  efforts 
and  accomplishments  of  New  Hampshire 
citizens,  and 

Whereas,  Theresa  C.  Herron  has  long 
been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  others 
in  many  different  ways,  and 

Whereas,  she  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  New  Hampshire  and  has  served  as  an 
officer  of  the  Federation  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  levels,  and 

Whereas,  through  her  work  with  the 
Federation,  she  has  worked  to  inform  the 
public  about  blindness  and  to  assist  and 
train  those  who  have  become  blind,  and 

Whereas,  she  has  also  raised  three 
children  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and 

Whereas,  she  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Commission  on  the  Handicapped 
since  1978,  and 

Whereas,  she  has  also  been  a  Scout 
Leader  in  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  and 
has  done  volunteer  work  for  many  organi- 
zations, Now,  Therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  dees  hereby  honor 
Theresa  C.  Herron  for  her  exemplary  com- 
mitment to  the  service  of  others. 

Vesta  M.  Roy,  Senate  President 
Laurier  Lamontagne,  Senator,  District  1 
Wilmot  C.  White,  Senate  Clerk 


THE  MOTHER  OF  A  BLIND  CHILD  SPEAKS  OUT 


Barbara  Cheadle  is  the  Editor  of 
Future  Reflections,  the  magazine  which 
the    National    Federation    of     the    Blind 


publishes  for  parents  and  educators  of 
blind  children.  The  need  for  the  maga- 
zine   is    indicated   by    its    rapidly    esc  a- 
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lating  circulation.  Thousands  of  copies 
of  it  are  now  going  to  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  July-August,  1983,  issue  includes 
several  standard  pieces  of  NFB  litera- 
ture. It  also  contains  a  very  moving 
personal  statement  from  Barbara  Cheadle 
as  to  why  she  (a  sighted  person)  is  an 
active,  dedicated  Federationist.  Here 
is  what  she  says: 


This  issue  departs  some  from  the  for- 
mat we  have  been  using  for  Future 
Reflections.  This  does  not  mean  we  are 
"ditching"  our  usual  approach  and  style 
by  any  means.  From  all  reports,  every- 
one seems  to  be  pleased  with  Future 
Reflections,  and  results  speak  for 
themselves.  But  let  me  share  some  back- 
ground about  myself  and  a  personal  ex- 
perience that  will,  I  believe,  demon- 
strate why  this  issue  is  different  and 
why  it  is  as  informative  and  worthwhile 
as  any  we  have  published. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know  by  now,  I 
am  not  only  the  editor  of  this  publica- 
tion but  also  the  mother  of  three  child- 
ren, one  of  whom  is  blind.  My  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  however,  goes  back  before  I  be- 
came a  parent  of  a  blind  child.  I  was  a 
rehabilitation  counselor  in  work  with 
the  blind  from  19  74  to  19  78.  It  was  the 
NFB  that  helped  me  understand  about 
blindness  and  how  I  could  best  help  the 
clients  I  served.  I  learned  how  all  the 
training  in  the  best  "blind  techniques" 
and  how  all  the  most  modern,  up-to-date 
technology  could  never  in  themselves 
help  blind  persons  succeed  or  feel  good 
about  themselves.  I  began  to  see  how 
society's    overwhelmingly    negative    atti- 


tudes about  blindness  as  helplessness, 
inferiority,  and  dependency  stunted  and 
scarred  the  lives  and  opportunities  of 
the  blind.  Even  worse,  I  saw  how  blind 
people  took  on  those  very  attitudes  (for 
we  tend  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us)  and  did  much  to  make  the  myths  about 
blindness  a  reality  for  themselves  and 
others. 

But  I  also  saw  how  the  progressive 
attitude  and  philosophy  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  was  changing  all 
that.  Blind  persons  were  gaining  confi- 
dence and  belief  in  themselves  through 
association  with  other  blind  people- 
people  who  believed  in  the  capabilities 
of  the  blind.  The  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind's  legislative  and  public 
relation  efforts  were  paying  off  in  bet- 
ter laws,  more  employment  opportunities, 
better  educational  services,  and  better 
public  attitudes  toward  the  blind.  In 
short,  I  learned  that  "attitude"  is 
everything. 

Not  only  did  this  knowledge  help  me  in 
my  work  as  a  rehabilitation  counselor, 
but  it  also  gave  my  husband  and  me 
enough  insight  and  confidence  to  adopt  a 
blind  child.  We  had  decided  early  in 
our  marriage  that  we  wanted  to  adopt  a 
child.  We  quickly  learned  that  adoption 
agencies  found  it  difficult  to  place 
handicapped  children  and  that  it  was 
often  especially  difficult  to  find  a 
home  for  a  blind  child. 

This  is  really  where  my  story  begins. 
For  it  was  only  after  we  had  Chaz  that  I 
really  began  to  learn,  emotionally  as 
well  as  intellectually,  how  deeply  in- 
grained the  negative  attitudes  and  ideas 
about  blindness  are  within  each  one  of 
us.  My  husband  and  I  had  to  do  some 
soul-searching  as  some  of  the  real  atti- 
tudes   and    beliefs    about   blindness    sur- 
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faced.  (Sec  the  article,  "Mom,  Am  I 
Blind?"  from  the  July,  1982,  issue  of 
Future  Reflections.)  We  are  not  yet 
through  that  process  and  maybe  never 
will  be. 

Just  as  we  learned  how  much  we  had 
been  personally  affected  by  the  perva- 
sive myths  about  blindness,  we  also 
learned  how  much  others  in  our  society 
were  affected  by  it  and  what  that  meant 
for  our  son's  future.  Chaz  was  with  us 
less  than  a  year  when  an  incident 
occurred  that  made  me  break  into  tears. 
I  was  to  realize  for  the  first  time  what 
it  would  be  like  for  my  son  to  feel 
(only  because  of  blindness)  the  sting  of 
rejection  and  the  spirit-crushing  weight 
of  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

I  was  employed  at  that  time  with  the 
regional  office  of  the  Red  Cross.  I 
enjoyed  my  work  and  was  (and  still  am) 
proud  of  the  organization  I  worked  for. 
Always  alert  for  opportunities  to  edu- 
cate others  about  blindness,  I  would 
talk  to  my  boss  and  my  co-workers  about 
the  abilities  of  the  blind.  To  my  joy, 
I  discovered  that  my  supervisor  was  par- 
ticularly responsive.  It  seems  he  had 
previously  worked  in  an  office  where  a 
blind  volunteer  had  worked  his  way  into 
a  paid  position.  The  blind  man's  energy 
and  competence  had  impressed  my  supervi- 
sor. He  told  me  he  would  certainly  con- 
sider a  blind  applicant  when  a  job  open- 
ing came  up.  And,  eventually,  one  did. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  a  new  super- 
visory position  had  been  created  and 
this  job  opening  fell  under  it.  My  boss 
would  only  have  an  advisory  role  in  who 
would  be  hired  for  that  position.  He 
(my  boss)  did  suggest  that  we  sit  down 
and  talk  with  the  new  supervisor  about 
it  and  encourage  her  to  have  the  job 
listed    with     the     Job    Opportunities     for 


the  Blind  program.  (JOB  is  a  program  to 
help  blind  people  find  jobs.  It  is  a 
joint  effort  of  the  NFB  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.) 

The  talk  was  brief  and  discouraging. 
The  new  supervisor  was  as  close-minded 
as  my  other  supervisor  had  been  open- 
minded.  She  asked  me  some  questions 
about  how  a  blind  person  would  do  some 
of  the  tasks  involved.  I  explained  how 
blind  persons  use  various  alternative 
techniques.  Those  techniques  would  vary 
some  according  to  the  job  and  the  amount 
of  vision  the  particular  individual  had. 
For  reading  tasks,  for  example,  some 
persons  would  use  tapes,  Braille  and/or 
readers.  Others  would  use  visual  aids, 
and  yet  others  could  read  some  materials 
unaided.  At  that  point  she  said  some- 
thing like  this,  "Well,  we  sometimes 
need  to  drive  a  volunteer  home.  Could 
they  drive  a  car?"  I  knew  then  that  our 
conversation  was  hopeless.  She  had  al- 
ready made  up  her  mind.  I  told  her  that 
if  a  blind  person  could  efficiently  do 
everything  in  exactly  the  same  way 
sighted  people  did  them,  then  they  were 
simply  not  blind.  I  did  not  know  any 
blind  persons  who  drove  cars— at  least 
any  who  did  so  legally,  safely,  or  with- 
out severe  restrictions.  She  ended  the 
conversation  by  saying  that  she  really 
didn't  think  a  blind  person  could  do 
this  job— but  maybe  there  was  something 
they  could  do  in  some  other  area— but 
not  in  her  department,  of  course. 

Since  there  was  not  a  specific  blind 
person  seeking  this  job  (and  I  don't 
know  that  there  would  have  been  even  if 
the  woman  had  been  open-minded),  I  did 
not  push  the  matter.  I  did  not  even 
tell  her  that  I  knew  volunteers  were 
given  cab  or  bus  fare  for  transportation 
and,    therefore,    driving   was    not    a    re- 
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quirement  of  this  job.  Instead,  I  ex- 
cused myself,  went  into  the  ladies  room, 
locked  myself  in,  sat  down,  and  cried. 

I  did  not  cry  for  my  failure  to  edu- 
cate this  woman  or  for  some  unknown  per- 
son who  might  have  wanted  that  job— I 
cried  for  my  son.  My  wonderful,  bright, 
happy,  two-year-old  blind  son.  I  knew 
it  would  be  many  years  before  he  would 
be  looking  for  a  job,  but  all  the  same 
it  was  for  my  son  that  I  wept.  I  cried 
for  all  the  cruel  put-downs  and  closed 
minds  that  he  would  encounter  as  he  grew 
to  manhood.  I  cried  for  the  anger, 
frustration,  and  bitterness  that  would 
be  his  legacy— a  legacy  born  out  of  the 
age-old  myths  of  blindness  as  inferior- 
ity, stupidity,  and  helplessness. 

Yet,  even  as  I  cried,  I  knew  it  did 
not  have  to  be  that  way.  I  was  already 
an  active  member  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  and  I  knew  the 
strides  we  had  made  and  were  continuing 
to  make  in  educating  the  public  about 
the  capabilities  of  blind  people.  How- 
ever, this  incident  gave  new  meaning  and 
new  urgency  to  the  work,  goals,  and  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  The  employment  discrimination 
cases  we  fought,  the  educational  litera- 
ture we  distributed,  the  seminars  we 
held,  the  times  we  fought  the  courts  and 
the  welfare  agencies  who  sought,  solely 
on  the  basis  of  blindness,  to  take 
children  from  their  blind  parents,  the 
efforts  to  reform  blind  workshops  that 
are  as  bad  as  the  "sweatshops"  of  the 
early  1900's  ever  were— all  this  was  to 
help  my.  son  and  thousands  of  blind 
children  like  him  to  have  a  chance  at  a 
normal  life  with  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  responsibilities  that  the 
rest  of  us  take  for  granted. 


That  is  why  this  publication  is  much 
more  than  a  "how-to"  magazine  about  the 
alternative  techniques  used  by  the  blind 
and  special  hints  to  help  you  teach  your 
blind  child  the  things  she  needs  to 
know.  Those  are  important,  of  course. 
Especially  so  for  parents  of  blind 
children,  for  we  will  be  the  ones  teach- 
ing our  children  these  techniques,  moni- 
toring what  the  educators  are  teaching 
them,  and  encouraging  or  discouraging 
the  use  of  various  methods. 

But  our  blind  child  will  not  gain  con- 
fidence and  competency— social  accep- 
tance and  opportunity— from  techniques 
alone.  As  Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan  states 
in  his  opening  comments  from  "Blindness: 
Handicap  or  Characteristic,"  "It  has 
been  wisely  observed  that  philosophy 
bakes  no  bread.  It  has,  with  equal  wis- 
dom, been  observed  that  without  a  philo- 
sophy no  bread  is  baked." 

We  have  always  tried  in  Future  Re- 
flections to  present  a  bit  of  both— the 
bread  and  the  philosophy.  This  issue  is 
a  little  different  in  that  we  are  giving 
special  emphasis  to  the  philosophy.  The 
attached  articles  (including  Dr.  Jerni- 
gan's  "Blindness:  Handicap  or  Charac- 
teristic") are  reprints  of  educational 
material  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  distributes  to  members  of  the  pub- 
lic. They  were  written  to  help  us  un- 
derstand how  the  real  problems  of  blind- 
ness come  not  from  the  physical  fact  of 
blindness,  but  from  social  attitudes 
about  blindness.  We  hope  you  will  read 
them  carefully  and  save  them  for  future 
reference.  They  demonstrate  and  explain 
the  philosophy  and  attitude  that  under- 
gird  everything  that  Future  Reflec- 
tions has  ever  printed  or  ever  will 
print. 
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ACOSTA  TAKES  HIS  SHOW  ON  THE  ROAD 


As  Monitor  readers  know,  Bob  Acosta 
earlier  this  year  sent  out  invitations 
to  what  he  called  a  "National  Conference 
of  the  Blind,"  to  be  held  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada,  August  26  -  28,  1983.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  attendance  was 
pathetically  small.  The  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  and  its  satellites 
made  up  a  large  contingent  of  those  pre- 
sent, and  even  those  who  did  come  were 
more  in  evidence  at  the  local  attrac- 
tions than  in  the  meeting  rooms. 

Fred  Schroeder  attended  the  meeting  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Monitor,  and  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  accompanying  his  ar- 
ticle contains  interesting  information. 
Among  other  things  he  says: 

"It  is  remarkable  to  me  that  Bob 
Acosta  would  claim  that  he  is  not  ally- 
ing with  the  ACB  in  spite  of  having 
Grant  Mack,  Durward  McDaniel,  Scott  Mar- 
shall, and  others  present  at  his  con- 
ference. Somehow,  his  members  seem  to 
buy  what  he  tells  them.  Donna  Sanchez 
from  San  Jose  told  me  that  if  Bob  were 
to  affiliate  the  California  Council  of 
the  Blind  with  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind,  she  would  quit.  I  told  her 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  alliance 
was  clear  and  all  that  remained  was  to 
formalize  the  affiliation. 

"It  seems  obvious  that  Bob  has  no  im- 
mediate plans  formally  to  affiliate  with 
the  ACB.  Instead,  it  looks  as  though  he 
plans  to  affiliate  with  the  so-called 
Affiliated  Leadership  League  of  and  for 
the  Blind— which,  of  course,  means 
affiliating  with   the  American  Foundation 


for  the  Blind,  NAC,  and  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind.  It  is  the  'front' 
organization,  allowing  the  fiction  of 
autonomy  and  independence  while  actually 
surrendering  full  control  to  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  its 
satellites. 

"By  the  way,  in  my  report  I  list  the 
registration  count  as  182.  I  believe 
this  was  the  correct  count.  However,  on 
Sunday  morning,  I  was  told  that  the 
count  was  192.  Whichever  is  correct, 
Bob  was  announcing  that  there  were  about 
300  in  attendance.  I  have  also  heard 
that  he  is  listing  his  official  count  as 
208.  His  secretary,  who  was  running  the 
registration  table,  told  me  that  there 
would  have  been  208  registered  if  all  of 
those  who  had  pre-registered  had  come. 
But  in  reality  what  difference  does  it 
make?  300,  208,  192,  182,  171  and  a 
half,  or  something  else— quite  a 
'  national  conference?'" 

These  observations  by  Fred  Schroeder 
are  in  keeping  with  what  one  might  ex- 
pect from  Bob  Acosta  and  the  group  with 
whom  he  now  associates.  No  elaboration 
is  needed.  Here  is  the  remainder  of 
Fred's  report: 


The  city  of  Las  Vegas  conjures  up  im- 
ages of  neon  lights,  twirling  roulette 
wheels,  big  band  entertainment,  and 
thousands  of  tourists  feverishly  pouring 
silver  into  the  omnipresent  slot  machine 
in    hopes    of    winning    the    ever    alluring 
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and  elusive  jackpot.  In  any  event,  the 
name  of  the  game  is  entertainment  and 
the  tantalizing  hope  of  winning  big. 
The  rewards  sought  do  not  come  from  hard 
work,  diligent  perseverance,  or  commit- 
ment to  a  goal.  Rather,  they  are  ob- 
tainable only  through  the  uncertain  at- 
tribute of  luck. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Las  Vegas  gamb- 
ling hall  with  its  glib  promise  of  a 
something-for-nothing  wodd  seems  strik- 
ingly appropriate  for  the  site  of  Bob 
Acosta's  first  so-called  National  Con- 
ference of  the  Blind.  Early  this 
spring,  Robert  Acosta  began  widely  cir- 
culating plans  of  a  national  conference, 
which  was  to  be  nonpartisan  in  nature. 
The  conference  was  to  be  open  to  blind 
persons  regardless  of  organizational  af- 
filiation. 

In  truth,  the  so-called  National  Con- 
ference of  the  Blind  was  simply  a  means 
of  Acosta's  publicly  firming  up  his  ties 
with  the  American  Council  of  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  all  in  the  name  of  brotherly  love 
and  mutual  cooperation.  Of  course,  it 
was  also  a  means  of  trying  to  persuade 
his  remaining  followers  to  accept  and 
become  comfortable  with  the  fact  of 
being  part  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind-NAC-American  Council  of 
the  Blind  combine  without  thinking  about 
it  too  much  or  deserting  him  in  disgust, 
which  many  have  already  done  and  more 
will  undoubtedly  do. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  hotel,  conference 
participants  were  greeted  with  the  news 
that  a  special  blackjack  table  had  been 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
blind.  One  hotel  employee  explained 
that  the  hotel  expected  a  thousand  blind 
people  and,  therefore,  had  prepared  to 
make  every  possible  accommodation. 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Acosta 
expected  a  thousand  blind  people  to  at- 
tend his  national  conference.  If  so,  it 
is  odd  that  he  would  run  out  of  Braille 
agendas  with  only  182  people  registered 
for  the  conference.  Nevertheless,  those 
registering  were  not  turned  away  empty- 
handed.  True,  there  were  no  name  badges 
or  other  convention  paraphernalia. 
Still,  those  paying  the  #20.00  registra- 
tion fee  were  given  a  three-page  photo- 
copied print  agenda.  Twenty  dollars 
seems  a  steep  price  for  a  print  program. 
Therefore,  one  must  speculate  as  to  the 
use  to  which  Acosta  put  the  nearly 
#4,000.00  taken  in  from  registration 
fees.  Perhaps  the  money  was  used  to 
bring  in  Acosta's  "nonpartisan"  group  of 
conference  speakers— and  who  made  up 
this  "nonpartisan"  group  of  conference 
goers?  Examination  of  the  program 
agenda  finds  predominantly  featured  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  blind,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
blind  people  who  have  allied  with  the 
agencies  to  gain  personal  advantage  at 
the  cost  of  selling  out  to  the  blind. 

The  conference  began  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, August  26,  1983,  with  a  keynote 
address  delivered  by  John  Taylor  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  Next  followed  a  panel 
concerning  Social  Security,  which  was 
moderated  by  none  other  than  Ruth  Ann 
Acosta  who  is  listed  in  the  program  as 
the  Social  Security  Consultant  for  the 
California  Council  of  the  Blind.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  19  78,  during  the 
time  Robert  Acosta  was  President  of  the 
California  affiliate  of  the  Federation, 
he  employed  his  wife,  Ruth  Ann,  to  work 
for  the  affiliate  without  so  much  as 
consulting  the  board  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility   of    this   move.      Mr.   Acosta's    ac- 
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tion  jeopardized  the  tax  status  and  cor- 
porate integrity  of  the  affiliate  and 
was  widely  recognized  as  a  serious  error 
in  judgment.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Acosta 
is  now  listed  as  having  a  title  which 
would  ordinarily  imply  that  she  is  again 
receiving  a  salary.  One  assumes  that 
Mr.  Acosta  learned  his  lesson  from  the 
19  78  experience,  but  since  he  no  longer 
has  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
accountability  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  (or  presumably  any 
other  checks  and  balances),  how  does  one 
know? 

As  the  conference  began  to  unfold,  all 
pretense  of  impartiality  slipped  away. 
Prominent  throughout  the  conference  were 
Grant  Mack,  President  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind ;  Durward  McDaniel, 
well-known  NACster  and  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind;  and  Scott  Marshall,  Director  of 
Governmental  Affairs  for  the  American 
Council  of  the  Blind.  Representatives 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
were  also  highly  visible  throughout  the 
conference.  The  program  included  Sam 
Negrin,  Assistant  Director  of  Program 
Development  for  the  AFB ;  Alan  Dinsmore, 
Legislative  Network  Coordinator  for  the 
AFB;  and  Kay  Ferrell,  National  Consult- 
ant in  Early  Childhood  for  the  AFB. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Acosta  Confer- 
ence was  intended  to  serve  a  number  of 
purposes.  In  addition  to  featuring  the 
ACB  and  the  AFB,  the  conference  was  de- 
signed as  a  show  for  the  benefit  of 
Acosta's  members.  Each  presentation  or 
panel  was  replete  with  PhJD.'s  and  other 
professionals  intended  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  high  powered  conference  on 
blindness.  Notably  absent  throughout 
the  conference  was  any  hint  of  a  common 
thread    or    philosophical    position    con- 


cerning blindness.  One  conference  par- 
ticipant summed  up  clearly  the  spirit 
pervasive  throughout  the  weekend.  He 
was  discussing  the  fact  that  blind  peo- 
ple are  not  required  to  pay  for  riding 
city  buses  in  Las  Vegas.  His  comment 
was  that  blind  people  had  different 
philosophical  beliefs  concerning  whether 
or  not  they  should  pay  for  riding  buses 
and,  therefore,  the  subject  should  be 
dropped. 

The  entire  conference  focused  on  top- 
ics so  watered  down  as  to  be  devoid  of 
meaning.  Occasionally,  a  conference 
speaker  would  receive  applause  for  some 
nebulous  comment  on  a  superficial  issue. 
Dr.  Anne  Corn,  from  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  spoke  concerning  Uni- 
versity training  for  teachers  of  blind 
children.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  the 
International  Conference  of  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children  held  in  Hous- 
ton, Dr.  Corn  publicly  stated  that  she 
questioned  whether  blind  teachers  were 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  partially 
sighted  children.  At  -the  Acosta  confer- 
ence, Dr.  Corn  reinforced  this  denuncia- 
tion of  blind  teachers  by  stating  that 
the  need  for  successful  role  models  for 
blind  children  should  be  met  by  having 
them  meet  with  blind  adults  from  the 
community.  Dr.  Corn  would  have  blind 
children  exposed  to  a  blind  adult  not  in 
the  role  of  teacher,  but  as  community 
volunteer.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Corn  is 
held  out  as  a  forward  thinking  leader  in 
the  field  of  the  education  of  blind 
children.  The  very  profession  that 
alleges  to  advocate  on  behalf  of  blind 
children,  that  claims  to  prepare  child- 
ren for  the  world  and  promote  their 
ability  to  compete  with  the  sighted,  is 
the  same  profession  that  has  uncondi- 
tionally   excluded    the    blind    from    the 
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orientation  and  mobility  field  and  is 
now  moving  toward  excluding  the  blind 
from  the  field  of  teaching  blind  child- 
ren. What  a  striking  indictment  of  the 
true  attitudes  of  the  so-called  "pro- 
fessionals" (at  least  the  "profes- 
sionals" who  were  featured  at  the  Acosta 
conference). 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Corn's 
words  drew  not  a  single  challenge  from 
the  audience  when  considering  who  was 
present.  As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
John  Taylor  was  present.  So  was  Travis 
Robinson,  who  heads  up  the  vending  pro- 
gram at  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  Sue 
Ammeter  of  the  state  of  Washington  was 
present,  as  was  Warren  Toyama  of  Hawaii. 
There  was  also  the  usual  crowd  around 
including  Allen  Jenkins  and  Manuel 
Urena. 

On  Saturday  morning,  August  27,  Scott 
Marshall,  the  ACB's  Director  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  discussed  national  leg- 
islation concerning  the  blind.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ACB  is  unable  to 
effect  legislative  change  of  national 
importance.  Instead,  it  has  been  their 
custom  to  claim  credit  for  legislation 
which  has  been  gained  through  the  hard 
work  of  others.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  Federation  has  been  working  dili- 
gently to  have  the  blind  included  in 
Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Marshall  implied  that 
this  legislation  was  sponsored  by  the 
ACB.  Mr.  Marshall  also  discussed  at 
length  the  19  65  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Again,  he  implied  that  the  ACB,  not  the 
Federation,  was  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  legislation  which  would 
insure  the  right  of  the  blind  to  take  a 
person  of  his  or  her  choice  into  the 
voting   booth.      Later,  Durward  McDaniel 


made  reference  to  the  ACB's  ongoing 
efforts  to  reform  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  program  as  it  con- 
cerns the  blind.  As  Federationists  well 
know,  efforts  to  amend  Title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  a  top  priority  of  the  Feder- 
ation. This  legislation  is  central  to 
Federation  principles  and  has  its  roots 
in  the  philosophical  constructs 
developed  by  Dr.  tenBroek.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  time  comes  that  we  have 
passed  this  vital  legislation,  the  ACB 
seems  likely  to  stand  ready  to  claim  the 
accomplishment  as  an  example  of  the  in- 
fluence they  wield  with  Congress.  What 
a  shameful  travesty  of  the  organized 
blind  movement.  The  ACB,  having  no 
accomplishments  of  its  own,  seeks  to 
deceive  its  members  by  claiming  credit 
for  the  Federation's  victories.  The 
tactic  is  an  old  one  and  only  serves  to 
point  out  the  true  counterfeit  nature  of 
the  ACB  and  its  allies.  Still,  all  of 
the  flimflam  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
elaborate  show  being  staged.  It  was  all 
part  of  fostering  the  image  that  some- 
thing important  was  going  on. 

For  the  most  part,  the  meetings  seemed 
less  of  an  attraction  to  the  conference 
goers  than  the  one-armed  bandits  in  the 
lobby.  Of  the  182  registered,  rarely 
were  there  more  than  75  or  80  in  the 
meeting  room  at  one  time.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  a  consistently  good  turnout 
for  the  free  cocktails  served  at  Acos- 
ta's  suite  each  evening  at  five  o'clock. 

In  recent  months,  Acosta  has  denounced 
claims  that  he  is  allying  with  the  ACB. 
He  holds  out  as  a  matter  of  principle 
his  unwillingness  to  join  up  with  the 
ACB-AFB-NAC  combine.  For  this  reason, 
it  seemed  puzzling  that  the  ACB  and  the 
AFB   were    so  prominently    represented   at 
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the  Acosta  conference.  How  was  Acosta 
to  explain  their  presence  to  his  mem- 
bers? How  could  he  manage  simultane- 
ously to  ally  and  not  ally  with  these 
forces?  The  strategy  he  devised  was 
astonishingly  transparent.  On  Sunday 
morning,  Durward  McDaniel,  who  is  Second 
Vice  President  of  the  ACB  as  well  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Affiliated  Leadership 
League  of  and  for  the  Blind  (ALL),  dis- 
cussed the  ALL's  structure  and  purpose. 
After  lengthy  comments  on  the  need  for 
cooperation  among  organizations  of  and 
for  the  blind,  Mr.  McDaniel  announced 
that  everyone  registered  at  the  confer- 
ence would  receive  an  invitation  for 
membership  in  the  ALL.  Surely,  Acosta 
cannot  expect  his  members  to  join  up 
with  the  ALL  and  not  feel  as  if  they  are 
joining  up  with  the  ACB. 

As  the  conference  drew  to  a  close  on 
Sunday  morning,  Allen  Jenkins  was  called 
on  to  speak.  After  the  usual  platitudes 
about  how  successful  and  inspiring  the 
conference  had  been,  Mr.  Jenkins  asked 
if  anyone  wished  to  make  a  motion  to 
hold  the  conference  again  next  year. 
John  Taylor  was  then  recognized  and 
moved   that  a  national   conference  of   the 


blind  be  held  in  1984.  This,  the  only 
motion  of  the  convention,  was  easily 
passed. 

The    first  National   Conference   of    the 
Blind  is  now  over  and  so   is  the  pretext 
of    the  Acosta  organization   as   nonparti- 
san.     Acosta   has    fallen    into    line    side 
by   side  with   the  ACB   and   the   agencies, 
all     the    while     loudly    boasting    of    his 
dedication    to    improving    the    quality    of 
life    for    the    blind    and    still    continuing 
(ludicrous    though   it   is)    to    insist   that 
he   is   adhering   to   the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Jacobus   tenBroek.     If  Dr.  tenBroek  were 
alive,   he  would    (just   as  Mrs.    tenBroek 
does)     find    Acosta    beneath     comtempt. 
Acosta's    need    for    power    and    personal 
gain    has    led    him    down    the    inevitable 
road  of  compromise  and  abandoned  princi- 
ples.   As  Acosta  beats  the  drum,  the  ACB 
and  the  AFB  name  the  tune  he  is  to  play. 
As   his   following  dwindles,  he  beats   the 
drum  more    frantically    and  with    it  beats 
out   the  philosophical   ideals  he  used   to 
claim.       Even    the    glitter    of    Las    Vegas 
could  not  attract  a  handful  to  his  con- 
ference.      His    followers    are    few,    and 
their    numbers    will    inevitably    continue 
to  dwindle. 


STEPPING  OUT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
BILL  MORGAN  COMPLETES  CROSS  COUNTRY  WALK 


In  the  summer  of  19  82  Bill  Morgan,  a 
blind  man,  began  a  journey  which  would 
last  until  the  fall  of  1983.  He  started 
in  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  he  walked  across 
the  entire  United  States.  This  historic 
walk  concluded  amid  fanfare  and  ceremony 
September  30,  1983,  at  the  National  Cen- 


ter for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore. 

When  Bill  began  his  record-making  walk 
in  the  summer  of  19  82,  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  In  fact,  he  scarcely  knew  of  the 
Federation's  existence.  As  he  tells  it, 
he  did  not   feel  very   good  about  himself 
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or  his  blindness.  Day  by  day  and  month 
by  month  he  walked  over  mountains  and 
plains.  The  goal,  which  seemed  very  far 
away,  was  the  East  Coast.  Winter  caught 
him  in  Rawlins,  Wyoming.  He  was  cold, 
foot- sore,  and  out  of  money.  He  and  his 
family  (his  wife  had  been  driving  a  cam- 
per several  miles  ahead  of  him  each  day) 
backtracked  to  Boise,  Idaho,  to  wait  for 
spring. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  Bill  Morgan 
came  into  contact  with  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  and  Ramona  Walhof, 
Director  of  the  Idaho  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Soon  he  was  reading  Federation 
literature  and  beginning  to  get  a  new 
image  of  himself  as  a  blind  person. 

In  the  snows  of  mid-February  he  came 
to  Baltimore  and  spent  several  days  at 
the  National  Center  for  the  Blind.  He 
met  President  Jernigan,  and  they  spent 
time  in  a  variety  of  activities— talking 
about  the  implications  of  blindness, 
discussing  the  Federation  as  a  movement, 
and  participating  in  virtually  carrying 
a  car  for  almost  half  a  block  to  get  it 
out  of  the  snow  drifts.  By  this  time 
Bill  Morgan  was  a  committed  Federation- 
is  t.  He  knew  why  he  was  walking,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  would  complete  the 
task.  The  Federation  would  be  the  spon- 
sor, and  the  project  would  be  called 
"Stepping  Out  for  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind." 

Early  spring  found  Bill  on  the  road 
again,  always  heading  east.  He  started 
where  he  had  left  off  a  few  months  be- 
fore (in  Rawlins,  Wyoming).  As  Bill 
walked,  Federationists  met  him  and 
walked  with  him.  So  did  representatives 
of  the  news  media.  The  publicity  began 
to  feed  on  itself  and  become  more  wide- 
spread. 

In  July  Bill  was   in  Kansas  City  at  the 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind  conven- 
tion. He  spoke  to  the  assembled  dele- 
gates—as did  Mrs.  Walhof,  who  was  coor- 
dinating the  project.  Bill  said  that  as 
he  walked  each  day,  he  felt  that  he  was 
walking  for  every  person  in  that  audi- 
ence and  every  blind  person  in  the  coun- 
try. He  said  that  he  intended  to  do  his 
part  to  change  the  public  image  about 
blindness  and  what  blind  people  could 
do. 

After  the  convention  he  took  to  the 
road  again,  always  walking  east. 
Through  the  heat  and  the  drought  of  the 
summer  he  continued  steadily  on.  So  did 
the  press  coverage  and  the  public  atten- 
tion. 

On  Friday  morning,  September  30,  Bill 
Morgan  finished  the  last  mile  of  his 
historic  journey.  He  and  dozens  of 
other  Federationists  walked  through  the 
streets  of  South  Baltimore  toward  the 
National  Center  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
raining,  but  this  did  not  dampen  the  joy 
of  the  occasion.  Shortly  after  11:00 
a.m.,  Bill  Morgan  and  the  others  came 
walking  down  the  hall  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Center  singing  "Glory,  Glory  Fed- 
eration." Waiting  for  them  in  the  Har- 
bor Room  were  President  Jernigan;  Balti- 
more's Mayor,  William  Donald  Schaefer; 
Congressman  Larry  Craig  of  Idaho;  repre- 
sentatives from  television,  radio,  and 
the  press;  and  a  throng  of  cheering  Fed- 
erationists. 

President  Jernigan  began  by  reading 
and  presenting  to  Bill  the  following 
telegram  from  President  Reagan: 


The    White    House 

Washington,     D.C. 

September     29,     19  83 
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Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

Nancy  and  I  are  happy  to  send  greet- 
ings and  congratulations  as  you  complete 
your  historic  cross-country  trek. 

Your  3,763-mile  walk  from  Astoria, 
Oregon,  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  stands 
as  proof  that  blind  citizens  are  as  cap- 
able as  anyone  else,  given  the  training 
and  opportunity.  Because  of  the  cour- 
ageous exploits  of  men  and  women  such  as 
you,  Americans  no  longer  view  the  handi- 
capped as  unfortunate  people  who  must 
resign  themselves  to  inactive  lives. 
Today,  those  with  disability  can  lead 
productive  lives  of  success  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

It  is  fitting  that  you  are  welcomed  by 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind.  Their  work  and  dedication  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind  is  well  known.  I 
commend  President  Kenneth  Jernigan  and 
the  entire  Federation  membership  for 
sponsoring  you  in  this  endeavor. 

All  Americans  are  proud  of  you  today. 
Your  achievement  is  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 

We  wish  you  the  very  best  in  the  years 
ahead  and,  again,  congratulations. 

Ronald     Reagan 


Next  President  Jernigan  read  and  pre- 
sented to  Bill  a  letter  from  Senator 
Steve  Symms  of  Idaho: 


Washington,     D.C. 
September     30,     1983 

Dear  Bill, 
Warmest  congratulations  and  welcome  to 


the  East  coast!  You  have  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  United  States  on  foot  from 
coast  to  coast;  an  accomplishment  for 
anyone,  but  for  you,  a  particularly  not- 
able achievement  since  your  visual  sense 
was  provided  by  your  white  cane  and  your 
guide  dog. 

I  understand  that  you  are  the  first 
blind  person  ever  to  have  walked  across 
the  United  States,  thus  proving  that  a 
blind  person  is  as  capable  as  anyone 
else,  given  the  training  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

We  honor  you  for  your  courage,  stamina 
and  determination  which  helped  you 
achieve  success.  You  are  an  inspiration 
to  Americans  everywhere,  and  Idahoans 
are  especially  proud  of  you. 

A  flag  is  being  flown  over  the  United 
States  Capitol  on  Friday,  September  3  0, 
to  recognize  your  accomplishment.  It 
will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  Idaho 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  upon  your  re- 
turn to  Boise. 

Best  wishes    to   you    and   your   family! 

Yours    for   a   free    society, 

Steve      Symms 

United    States    Senator 


Congressman  Larry  Craig  was  on  hand  to 
represent  the  Idaho  delegation,  and  he 
spoke  to  the  group  and  offered  his  con- 
gratulations to  Bill.  Then,  Mayor 
William  Donald  Schaefer  presented  Bill 
with  a  Certificate  of  Honorary  Citizen- 
ship and  the  key  to  the  City.  Mayor 
Schaefer  also  expressed  the  pride  he 
felt  in  having  the  National  Center  for 
the  Blind  in  Baltimore  and  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  which  the  Federation 
is    doing.      He    called    attention    to    the 
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personal  friendship  which  he  felt  for 
President  Jernigan  and  noted  that,  ear- 
lier in  the  year,  he  had  held  his  Cabi- 
net meeting  at  the  National  Center. 
Mayor  Schaefer  concluded  his  remarks  by 
presenting  the  following  Proclamation: 


PROCLAMATION 

BY 

MAYOR  WILLIAM  DONALD  SCHAEFER 

DESIGNATING  OCTOBER,  1983,  AS 

"NATIONAL  FEDERATION 

OF  THE  BLIND  MONTH"  IN  BALTIMORE 

Whereas,  the  National  Center  for  the 
Blind  has  been  established  in  Baltimore 
under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  its 
president,  Dr.  Kenneth  Jernigan,  to 
serve  as  a  focal  point  for  the  most  in- 
novative work  being  done  in  our  nation 
today ;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  month  of  October, 
many  activities  will  take  place  to  focus 
on  the  Center  including  the  Annual  Walk- 
a-thon  on  October  9  and  National  White 
Cane  Safety  Day  on  October  15  ;  and 

Whereas,  today  we  are  celebrating  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  project 
"Stepping  Out  for  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,"  a  3,763  mile  walk 
across  the  country  by  Bill  Morgan,  the 
first  blind  person  ever  to  do  so;  and 

Whereas,  we  are  proud  of  the  many  ac- 
complishments of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Center  for 
the  Blind  and  the  leadership  they  have 
shown  in  educating  our  citizens  and 
pointing  out  that  it  is,  indeed,  respec- 
table to  be  blind. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  William  Donald 
Schaefer,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Baltimore,    do    hereby    proclaim  October, 


19  83  as  "National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  Month"  in  Baltimore  and  do  urge 
all  citizens  to  support  the  work  of  the 
National  Center  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  City  of  Baltimore  to  be  affixed  this 
thirteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty-three. 

William  Donald   Schaefer, 
Mayor 


While  these  ceremonies  were  occurring, 
the  t.v.  cameras  and  tape  recorders  were 
taking  notes  and  pictures.  Bill  spoke 
to  the  group  and  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion for  the  support  and  encouragement 
he  had  received.  After  the  formal  part 
of  the  program  the  officials  and  the 
press  stayed  on  to  talk  with  Bill  and 
mingled  with  the  audience.  It  was  a  day 
to  be  remembered  with  both  pride  and 
pleasure. 

The  following  day  Bill  Morgan,  his 
wife  Linda,  and  their  three  children  had 
a  special  tour  of  the  White  House.  They 
came  back  to  Baltimore  and  stayed  at  the 
National  Center  until  Tuesday.  They 
then  loaded  their  camper  and  took  to  the 
road,  heading  West— destination,  Idaho. 
It  was  a  job  well  done  and  a  task  suc- 
cessfully completed.  Bill  Morgan's  walk 
across  the  United  States  (his  project  of 
"Stepping  Out  for  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind")  is  now  a  matter  for 
the  record  books.  It  stands  as  a  testi- 
monial to  individual  accomplishment  and 
organizational  commitment,  to  Federa- 
tionism     in     action     and    united    effort. 
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Bill  Morgan   truly  did   "Step  Out   for   the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind." 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  THE  1980'S:    POLICY  TRENDS  AND  PERSPECTIVES 

by  William  Bradford  Reynolds 


(Note:  Mr.  Reynolds  is  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice.  He  spoke  at  the  Convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
in  Kansas  City  Tuesday  afternoon,  July 
5,  1983.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  be  here  with  you  this  after- 
noon to  discuss  civil  rights,  policy 
trends,  and  perspectives.  For  over  for- 
ty years  this  organization  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  end  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  against  blind 
citizens  and  to  insure  throughout  our 
society  equal  opportunity  for  blind  ci- 
tizens. This  is  a  batde  that  has  long 
been  waged  by  the  federal  government  as 
well.  Through  our  collective  efforts 
great  strides  have  been  made,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  What  I  would  like 
to  do  today  is  review  for  you  this 
administration's  continuing  efforts  to 
remove  those  barriers  that  still  stand 
in  the  way  of  full  enjoyment  by  all 
Americans  of  equal  treatment  in  every 
form  of  human  endeavor. 

Civil  rights  enforcement  at  the  fed- 
eral level  is  not  one  dimensional.  Un- 
like advocates  in  this  area  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  who  understandably  and 
quite  appropriately  take  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  one  group  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,    our    responsibility    is    to    see    to 


it  that  the  civil  rights  of  all  individ- 
uals are  protected.  As  a  consequence, 
litde  that  we  do  is  free  from  contro- 
versy. Blacks,  who  applaud  our  recent 
challenge  to  a  racial  quota  system  used 
by  a  California  developer  to  limit  the 
number  of  housing  units  that  could  be 
rented  to  blacks,  are  the  first  and  most 
vocal  to  condemn  a  government  challenge 
to  a  similar  racial  quota  system  that 
unfairly  deprives  white  police  officers 
of  equal  promotion  opportunities. 
Women's  groups,  which  endorse  our  broad 
interpretation  of  federal  financial 
assistance  to  include  PELL  grants  that 
go  to  students  of  educational  institu- 
tions, or  Medicare  or  Medicaid  payments 
that  go  to  hospitals,  remain  highly  cri- 
tical of  the  government's  insistence 
that  civil  rights  legislation  in  this 
area  (that  is  Title  VI,  Title  IX,  and 
504)  are  by  their  terms  programs  speci- 
fic. And  disabled  citizens  of  America, 
who  cheered  the  administration's  deci- 
sion not  to  revise  existing  504  coordin- 
ation regulations  pertaining  to  feder- 
ally assisted  programs,  have  objected  to 
our  issuance  of  similar  prototype  regu- 
lations for  federally  conducted  pro- 
grams. 

None  of  this  is  surprising.  Our  so- 
ciety is  becoming  increasingly  diverse, 
and  the  delicate  balance  to  be  struck 
among  the  many  competing  interests  is 
that  much  more  difficult. 
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Civil  rights  is  not  the  preserve  of  a 
few.  It  is  a  haven  for  all.  It  belongs 
not  to  protected  classes  but  to  individ- 
uals who  have  for  too  long  been  denied 
equal  opportunity  largely  because  others 
have  gratuitously  put  them  in  what  is 
euphemistically  called  a  protected 
class.  This  administration  does  not 
subscribe  to  that  approach.  We  are  as 
committed  as  our  predecessors  to  the 
principle  of  non-discrimination,  and  we 
are  fighting  for  that  principle  no  less 
vigorously  than  they  on  behalf  of  blind 
Americans,  on  behalf  of  Americans  with 
other  handicaps,  and  on  behalf  of  every 
American  who  suffers  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  gender,  national 
origin,  or  religion;  but  we  have  de- 
clined to  wage  that  battle  by  assigning 
to  any  group  an  artificial  preference,  a 
so-called  catch-up  factor,  that  favors 
some  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  who 
are  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing.  In  our 
view,  such  preferences  perpetuate  dis- 
crimination rather  than  eliminate  it. 
They  demean  individual  worth  rather  than 
accentuate  it.  They  make  a  mockery  of 
equal  opportunity,  rather  than  giving  it 
the  exalted  place  it  deserves  in  our 
galaxy  of  constitutional  protections. 

In  so  stating  I  am  well  aware  that 
I've  taken  a  page  from  the  book  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Never 
has  this  organization  or  its  thousands 
of  members  sought  preferential  treat- 
ment. Your  statement  of  purpose  under- 
scores your  philosophy  in  the  following 
clear  terms:  "The  ultimate  purpose  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is 
the  complete  integration  of  the  blind 
into  society  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
This  objective  involves  the  removal  of 
legal,  economic,  and  social  discrimina- 
tions;   the    education    of    the   public    to 


new  concepts  concerning  blindness;  and 
the  achievement  by  all  blind  people  of 
the  right  to  exercise  to  the  fullest 
their  individual  talents  and  capabili- 
ties." 

How  is  the  federal  government  helping 
to  achieve  that  result?  I  think  that 
basically  our  help  comes  in  three  areas: 
education,  coordination,  and  implementa- 
tion—albeit with  different  degrees  of 
intensity.  I  hardly  need  to  stand  be- 
fore this  group  and  make  the  case  for 
educating  Americans  on  the  realities  of 
blindness— or,  indeed,  on  the  realities 
of  any  other  disability  shared  by  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  citizenry.  So 
much  of  the  prejudice  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  continuing  resistance  among 
some  to  embrace  blind  people  as  equal 
partners  in  our  school  yards,  in  our 
places  of  work,  and  even  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods derives  from  ignorance,  mis- 
understanding, and  a  general  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  potential  worth  of  the 
blind.  We  have  made  progress  as  a 
society  in  accepting  handicapped  indi- 
viduals on  the  basis  of  their  talents 
and  capabilities,  but  not  nearly  enough. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
this  educational  process  has  been  mar- 
ginal at  best.  Yet,  this  administration 
is  responsible  for  some  new  initiatives. 
The  President  last  year  established  a 
National  Council  on  the  Handicapped  in 
order,  among  other  things,  to  help  en- 
hance public  awareness  of  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  that  can  be  made  by 
handicapped  individuals.  There  is  a 
special  White  House  advisor  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  handicapped  matters,  who  has  as 
one  of  his  responsibilities  the  raising 
of  public  perceptions  and  sensitivities 
in  this  area.  And  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation         Barriers         Compliance 
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Board,  which  I  currently  chair,  is 
involved  in  a  number  of  workshops  and 
conventions  around  the  country  to 
heighten  public  awareness.  These  are, 
to  be  sure,  modest  beginnings,  but  they 
are  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction.  They  mark  a  federal  appreci- 
ation of  the  need  for  a  viable  and  con- 
tinuing educational  program,  conducted 
in  tandem  with  organizations  such  as 
this  one  in  order  to  break  down  the 
attitudinal  barriers  that  needlessly 
impair  the  vision  of  sighted  persons, 
causing  them  unfairly  to  deny  to  you  and 
other  handicapped  persons  the  right  to 
equal  consideration  and  treatment. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  second  part  of  our 
program,  coordination— and  by  that  I 
mean  improved  coordination  with  state 
and  local  authorities  in  an  effort  to 
enhance  accessibility  to  the  fullest 
extent  practical.  There  is,  as  you  know 
all  too  well,  a  regrettable  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  accessibility  of  require- 
ments and  procedures  by  states  and  their 
sub-divisions  for  the  benefit  of  handi- 
capped individuals.  Some  jurisdictions 
follow  the  ANSI  standard  in  its  entir- 
ety; others  have  adopted  ANSI  only  in 
part;  and  still  others  look  to  ANSI  not 
at  all.  Moreover,  ANSI  has  pronounced 
that  it  is  currently  reviewing  its 
standard.  Some  parts  may  receive  a 
major  overhaul.  To  make  matters  a  bit 
more  unsettled,  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
has  published  guidelines  for  federal 
accessibility  that  dovetail  with  the 
ANSI  standards  to  a  degree  but  also  con- 
tain material  differences.  And  there 
are  currently  the  proposals  from  the 
four  standard-setting  agencies  (HUD,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation,   and    GSA)    also    addressing    the 


accessibility  question. 

In  this  climate  there  is  plainly  the 
need  for  a  greater  degree  of  coordina- 
tion among  the  various  authorities  that 
are  developing  and  publishing  guidelines 
and  requirements  designed  to  open  wide 
doors  of  equal  opportunity  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  federal  government  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  this  endeavor. 
We  cannot  (and,  indeed,  must  not)  under- 
take to  impose  rigid  federal  require- 
ments on  state  and  local  authorities. 
Such  intrusiveness  would  go  well  beyond 
the  legislative  authority  that  Congress 
has  given  to  the  several  governmental 
agencies,  but  we  can  and  should  seek  to 
lead  by  example. 

The  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board  last  year  fin- 
alized a  comprehensive  set  of  accessi- 
bility guidelines  and  requirements  that 
were  tailored,  to  the  extent  practic- 
able, to  existing  national  standards. 
It  is  our  hope  and  expectation  that 
state  and  local  authorities  in  concert 
with  federal  agencies  will  collectively 
use  these  minimum  guidelines  to  estab- 
lish a  more  uniform  set  of  accessibility 
requirements  throughout  the  country. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  continuing  effort. 
The  Architectural  and  Transportation 
Barriers  Compliance  Board  guidelines  and 
requirements  reserved  certain  areas  for 
further  research  and  consideration,  and, 
thus,  much  work  still  remains  to  be 
done.  But  here  again  a  start  has  been 
made  in  the  right  direction.  There  has 
been  an  established  and  open  dialogue 
between  the  Board  and  the  national 
standard- setting  agencies,  such  as  ANSI, 
and  others  seek  to  undertake  to  revise 
their  own  standards;  and  state  and  local 
authorities  are  turning  to  us  for  guid- 
ance with  greater  frequency. 
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This  kind  of  coordinated  assault  at 
all  levels  of  government  on  the  carriers 
that  yet  prevent  a  full  integration  of 
blind  Americans  and  other  Americans  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  is  abso- 
lutely imperative  if  equal  opportunity 
for  all  our  citizens  is  to  be  realized. 
Education  and  coordination  cannot  alone 
achieve  the  promise  of  full  equality 
under  the  law  that  has  for  so  long 
eluded  members  of  this  organization  and 
other  similar  organizations.  What  is 
needed  as  well  is  strong  and  active  en- 
forcement of  the  federal  civil  rights 
laws.  I  referred  earlier  to  this  fea- 
ture of  our  three-pronged  strategy  as 
implementation,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
the  term  was  broad  enough  to  include 
both  court  litigation  and  administrative 
regulation.  I  am  particularly  proud  of 
this  administration's  civil  rights 
enforcement  efforts  on  behalf  of  handi- 
capped persons,  and  I  therefore  take 
exception  (indeed,  strong  exception)  to 
those  who  claim  that  this  is  an  area  of 
demonstrated  insensitivity  and  uncaring. 

As  you  know,  Section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  protects  against 
discrimination  on  account  of  handicap  in 
federally  assisted  and  federally  con- 
ducted programs.  The  trend  in  recent 
years  has  understandably  been  that  a 
growing  percentage  of  all  complaints 
received  by  federal  agencies  arise  under 
this  provision.  Indeed,  since  1978  the 
number  has  almost  doubled,  and  it  was, 
at  the  most  recent  count,  well  over 
2,000.  Most  of  the  meritorious  com- 
plaints are  resolved  satisfactorily 
through  agency  negotiation  and  concilia- 
tion. As  the  agency  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  government's  enforce- 
ment of  Section  504,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has   in  place  a  coordination  reg- 


ulation for  federally  assisted  programs. 

When  this  administration  came  into 
office,  despite  the  fact  that  Section 
504  had  been  on  the  books  for  eight 
years,  there  were  still  agencies  that 
had  not  promulgated  their  own  federally 
assisted  regulations  in  conformance  with 
those  of  the  Department.  At  our  insis- 
tence, an  additional  ten  agencies  have 
now  established  Section  504  regulations 
in  this  area.  Most  of  you  are  aware 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  recently  completed  a 
lengthy  and  intensive  review  of  the 
existing  504  coordination  regulations  to 
determine  what,  if  any,  changes  were 
needed.  There  was  general  opposition 
from  the  handicapped  community  at  large 
with  respect  to  this  activity,  including 
Resolution  82-07  of  this  organization, 
adopted  at  your  convention  last  summer. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  grave  reser- 
vation expressed  most  directly  by  the 
regulations,  we  determined  earlier  this 
year  not  to  suggest  any  modifications  to 
the  existing  504  guidelines. 

Let  me  add  a  small  postscript  to  that 
decision.  Regulations  are  rarely  shaped 
in  an  environment  that  produces  a  per- 
fect set  of  rules  and  procedures.  The 
notice  and  comment  period,  even  when  it 
works  well,  invariably  results  in  regu- 
latory decisions  suitable  to  the  imme- 
diate circumstances,  but  hardly  ever 
sufficiently  anticipatory  to  be  fully 
responsive  to  future  developments.  The 
Section  504  Coordination  Regulations 
are,  of  course,  no  exception  to  that 
rule.  They  have  been  subjected  to  judi- 
cial scrutiny,  variously  interpreted  by 
different  courts,  and  shaped  by  their 
administrative  experience.  This  history 
has  understandably  had  its  impact.  In 
our    conversation  with   handicapped   citi- 
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zens  and  the  representatives  during  the 
regulatory  review  process  just  com- 
pleted, it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  there  was  room  in  certain  areas  for 
improving  and  strengthening  the  504 
guidelines,  both  substantively  and  pro- 
cedurally. I  would  hope  that  this  real- 
ization is  not  completely  lost  under  the 
avalanche  of  criticism  of  regulatory 
reform.  We  have  been  somewhat  respon- 
sive to  judicial  guidance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  companion  prototype  504  reg- 
ulation for  federally  conducted  pro- 
grams. Congress  extended  504's  coverage 
to  federally  conducted  programs  in  19  78, 
but  to  date  only  a  few  agencies  have 
issued  regulations  implementing  that  am- 
mendment.  While  I  cannot  speak  to  the 
inattention  to  this  matter  of  the  prior 
administration,  our  lengthy  review  of 
Section  504  in  connection  with  federally 
assisted  programs  led  us  to  conclude 
that  our  guidance  to  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  their  own  federally  conducted 
programs  should  closely  track  the  exis- 
ting 504  regulatory  requirements.  We 
expect  that  federal  agencies  will  use 
our  prototype  regulations  as  a  model  for 
the  development  of  their  own  regula- 
tions—which, in  turn,  will  be  subject 
to  notice  and  comment  before  they  become 
effective.  The     prototype     regulation 

provides,  among  many  requirements,  that 
agencies  take  appropriate  steps  to  in- 
sure effective  communications  with  per- 
sonnel of  other  federal  entities,  with 
applicants,  participants,  and  members  of 
the  public  (including  the  provision  of 
auxiliary  aids  for  hearing  impaired  per- 
sons and  sight  impaired  persons).  Agen- 
cies which  administer  a  licensing  or 
certification  program  may  not  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  discriminates  against  handi- 
capped persons  on  the  basis  of  handicap. 


The  prototype  regulation  also  forbids 
agencies  from  using  discriminatory  cri- 
teria in  the  selection  of  procurement 
contractors.  Further,     the     prototype 

regulation  requires  agencies  to  insure 
effective  communications  with  hearing 
impaired  and  sight  impaired  persons 
involved  in  hearings  conducted  by  the 
agency.  We  believe  that  in  the  next 
several  months  the  government's  regula- 
tory activity  generated  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prototype  regulations  will 
greatly  advance  the  cause  of  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  handicapped  citi- 
zens. 

Our  efforts  in  the  litigation  front 
are  similarly  promising.  We  have,  for 
example,  defended  the  statutory  right  of 
blind  or  visually  impaired  employees  to 
have  both  readers  and  drivers  provided 
by  state  and  local  authorities  in  order 
to  insure  equal  employment  opportuni- 
ties. In  the  educational  arena,  the 
Department  of  Education  has  insisted 
that  visually  impaired  children  and 
children  with  other  handicaps  be  edu- 
cated in  classrooms  and  other  educa- 
tional settings  together  with  sighted 
and  non-handicapped  children.  We  filed 
a  Friend  of  the  Court  brief  in  a  federal 
district  court  in  the  case  of  Nelson 
Thornburgh,  arguing  that  Section  504 
requires  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to 
provide  a  reader  at  state  expense  for  a 
blind  caseworker  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Welfare  Department.  In  Peck  versus 
County  of  Alameda,  we  argued  before  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit 
affirmance  of  the  District  Court's 
judgment  awarding  a  deaf  juror  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  a  sign  lan- 
guage interpreter  necessary  to  enable 
her  to  perform  her  civic  responsibili- 
ties   as    a     juror.        In    the    first   major 
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case   heard   by    the    Supreme   Court    con- 
struing    the    Education     for    All    Handi- 
capped   Children   Act    (a    law    that  helps 
give   meaning    to    access    to    the    handi- 
capped to  public  education)  the  adminis- 
tration    argued      that     a     grade     school 
youngster    was    entitled    to    a    sign    lan- 
guage    interpreter     in     addition     to     the 
special     education     services     the     school 
board  was    already    providing    her.      The 
Supreme   Court    rejected    our  position    in 
the  Amy  Rowley  case  by  a  vote  of  six  to 
three.      Nonetheless,   despite    the    limita- 
tions   the   Supreme  Court  placed   on   the 
interpretation    of    the  Education    for  All 
Handicapped    Children   Act,    we    recently 
urged    the  Court  of  Appeals    in  the   11th 
Circuit   to   affirm  a   lower  court  decision 
in   Georgia  Association   for  Retarded  Cit- 
izens   versus  McDaniel,  holding    that   the 
Equal  Education  for  Handicapped  Children 
Act  compels  school  boards  to  provide  an 
extended    school  year  beyond   the   length 
of    the    regular    180-day    year    to    those 
handicapped     children     who     need     such 
extended  schooling  to  obtain  educational 
benefits;    and  if  doubts  remain  as  to  our 
commitment    in    this    area    (despite    these 
litigation   efforts),    let  me    refer   to   our 
Friend   of    the   Court  Brief    that    is   being 
filed    today     (or    perhaps    tomorrow)     in 
support    of    the    estate   of  Mr.   LeStrange 
in    the    pending    case    of    Conrail    versus 
LeStrange,     which     is     clearly     the    most 
important  Section   504   case   to  be  heard 
by  the  Supreme  Court  since  Southeastern 
Community  College  versus  Davis.    Conrail 
presents     the    question    whether    Section 
504    covers    employment    in   all  programs 
fall     programs)      or     activities     receiving 
federal     financial    assistance    or    just    in 
those    discrete    programs    where    the   pri- 
mary  funding  purpose   is  employment  re- 
lated.      We    argue    in    our    amicus    brief 


that  all  employment  relationships  are 
entitled  to  504  protection  against  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  handicap. 
Conrail  presents  the  question  whether 
handicapped  persons  have  a  private  right 
of  action  to  seek  judicial  relief  under 
Section  504.  We  argue  that  a  private 
right  of  action  is  available  under  the 
statute;  and  Conrail  presents  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  individual  litigant  can 
obtain  back  pay  in  addition  to  injunc- 
tive relief  in  a  private  action  under 
Section  504.  We  argue  that  back  pay 
should  be  obtainable. 

These    are    not    easy    legal    decisions. 
Most    of    the    issues    discussed    have    di- 
vided   the    lower    federal    courts,    and    as 
to   some  of  them,   there  are  a  majority  of 
appellant    courts    that    have    decided    the 
question  more  narrowly   than  we  have  ar- 
gued, or    than   argued  by   your  organiza- 
tion    and    other    representatives    of    the 
handicapped  community.   This  administra- 
tion has,  however,    (as  I  have  indicated) 
taken  the  more  expansive  view  because  we 
believe,  as  you  do,  that  the  command  of 
non-discrimination  in  Section  504  impels 
equal     treatment     for     all.        There     are 
under  the  laws   in  this  country  no  first- 
class     citizens     and     second-class     citi- 
zens.   There  are  no  preferred  groups  and 
non-preferred    groups.     We  are  all   indi- 
viduals     with      unique       characteristics, 
capabilities,    and    talents.      Our    law    re- 
gards  us    as    such,   guaranteeing    to    each 
the    same    opportunities    as    afforded    to 
all   others.       It    is    the    job    of   the    fed- 
eral   government   to    see    that   those    laws 
are    faithfully    executed,    to    insure    that 
artificial     barriers      to     a     free     society 
(whether  erected  out  of  fear,  ignorance, 
prejudice,    or    bigotry)     are    obliterated. 
Discrimination     in    all    of     its     invidious 
forms   has    no  place    in   a    land   of   equal 
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opportunity.  That  has  long  been  the 
watch  word  of  this  great  organization. 
It  is  important  that  together  we  renew 
the  efforts  that  are  already  underway 
(through  education,  through  coordin- 
ation, and  through  implementation)  to 
hasten  the  day  when  the  promise  of  full 
equality  for  all  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  gender,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  and  without  regard  to  whether  a 
person  is  blind  or  sighted— is  handi- 
capped or  non-handicapped— becomes  the 
reality  that  all  of  us  long  for  so  des- 
perately. 


At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Reynold's 
speech  there  were  comments  and  questions 
from  the  audience.  The  dialogue  with 
Mr.  Reynolds  went  like  this: 

Jim  Gashel  Mr.  Reynolds,  it's  been 
expressed  here  earlier  this  afternoon— 
and  we've  often  said  that  our  great  con- 
cern with  Section  504,  and  the  real  is- 
sues confronting  us  as  blind  people,  is 
that  often  we  face,  as  blind  people, 
from  federally  assisted  programs  (pro- 
grams intended,  in  fact,  to  help  the 
blind)  the  very  attitudes  which  cause 
the  bedrock  of  discrimination  against 
the  blind.  And  I  wonder— I  want  to  read 
something  very  briefly  which  will  demon- 
strate that,  and  then  ask  you  a  question 
about  it.  This  is  a  publication  dated 
June  15th,  19  83,  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The 
Printing  House  is  a  federally  assisted 
program— gets  over  five  million  bucks  a 
year  from  the  federal  government.  It 
says  this,  "Dear  Friend— Imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  if  you  had  to  read  this 
through    three    layers    of    cheesecloth,    or 


worse,  had  to  use  your  fingers  to  read 
it."  This  is  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  talking.  "That's 
how  it  is  with  more  than  3  6  thousand 
school  children  under  age  18.  These 
children  need  special  help  to  learn 
things  other  kids  learn  easily  and  natu- 
rally. If  a  blind  child  doesn't  get  the 
right  help  before  he  gets  to  school,  he 
may  be  hopelessly  behind  other  kids  his 
age."  Now  I'm  going  to  skip  a  little 
bit  and  get  down  to  the  real  meat  of 
what  this  thing's  all  about.  They  say 
this:  "We  are  making  good  progress  at 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go,  and  we  need  help.  Think  about  the 
cheesecloth  again,  or  reading  with  your 
fingers.  Think  what  it  would  be  like 
for  you  or  your  child.  How  to  live  with 
that  view  of  the  world.  What  would  it 
be  worth  to  ease  the  burden  of  that  con- 
dition or  that  handicap?  Now,  make  out 
a  check  for  #10,  $20,  #30,  or  more  to 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  It's  the  greatest  .gift  you  can 
give  to  the  blind  child,  and  we  all 
thank  you  for  it.  Sincerely,  The  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind." 

I  think  the  publication  makes  its  own 
point,  and  the  point  I'd  like  to  make 
from  that  is  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
attitude,  the  kind  of  thing  that  says 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  have  to 
read  this  with  your  fingers,  and  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  to  have  to  read  it 
through  three  layers  of  cheesecloth. 
And  that  attitude  put  out  across  the 
land  in  the  thousands  of  millions  of 
letters— we  don't  know  how  many  they 
sent  out  on  June  15th,  1983— to  people 
across  this  country  creates  an  attitude 
of  discrimination  against  us  who  are 
blind.       What    if    an    employer    got    that 
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letter  and  then  the  next  day  a  blind 
person  walked  in  and  tried  to  get  a  job? 
Do  you  really  think  he'd  get  that  job? 
Now  that's  what  we're  talking  about  when 
we  talk  about  discrimination  against  the 
blind  from  federally  assisted  programs 
for  the  blind.  I'd  like  to  see  this 
administration  launch  an  initiative  to 
stamp  out  that  kind  of  discrimination, 
for  that's  to  us  what  Section  504  ought 
to  be  all  about.  And  now,  after  having 
made  you  all  that  speech,  what  can  the 
Justice  Department  do  about  it? 
President  Jernigan:  Before  he  answers 
that,  add  to  it  the  one  piece  of  data 
which  he  may  or  may  not  have.  The  very 
reason  that  the  Printing  House  gets  its 
five  million  dollars  plus  is  to  provide 
educational  devices  and  reading  matter 
for  blind  children  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever else  it  may  produce,  it  doesn't 
need  to  collect  money  privately  to  pro- 
vide educational  devices  for  blind 
children,  because  the  federal  government 
gives  it  money  to  do  that. 

Jim  Gashet  Oh  well,  I  left  that 
aside. 

President  Jernigan:  Okay,  but  it's 
important.  Mr.  Reynolds,  will  you  com- 
ment on  whether  the  Justice  Department 
can  and  will  do  anything  about  that? 
You  saw  whether  I  had  any  trouble  read- 
ing with  my  fingers.  I  don't  really 
know  whether  that's  such  a  bad  way  to 
read. 

Mr.  Reynolds:  I  tried  to  make  the 
point  in  my  remarks  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  federal  government  to  play  a 
much  greater  role  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion in  order  to  come  to  grips  with 
exactly  these  kinds  of  problems.  I  do 
not  think  that  Section  504  is  the  most 
effective  vehicle  to  address  that  par- 
ticular    situation.         I    do     think     that 


there  is  room  for  this  administration  to 
consider  together  with  you  initiatives 
that  can  be  taken  that  would  be  faster 
and  more  effective  and  reach  far  wider 
than  a  lawsuit  might  under  504.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  point  that  you're 
making.  It's  a  valid  one,  and  I  think 
that  it's  something  that  the  administra- 
tion could  do  well  to  focus  on  directly 
and  try  to  come  up  together  with  you  a 
way  in  which  to  break  down  those  atti- 
tudinal  barriers  that  are  far  more 
devastating  in  most  respects  than  any 
physical  barriers. 

President  Jernigan:  Mr.  Reynolds,  are 
you  a  political  appointee? 

Mr.      Reynolds:  Yes,       I      am. 

President  Jernigan;  Okay.  Now, 
therefore,  you  are  in  a  sense  a  spokes- 
man for  this  administration  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  You  hold  a  high  posi- 
tion in  civil  rights.  We  are  the 
largest  organization  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  You  can  see 
whether  we're  an  active  organization  by 
what  you  have  observed  here  this  after- 
noon. We  are,  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
and  knowledge,  the  only  organization  of 
handicapped  people  in  this  country  that 
has  not  come  out  with  a  direct  frontal 
assault  on  this  administration,  and  yet 
this  administration  has  so  behaved— I'll 
tell  you  what  I  mean  in  a  minute;  I 
won't  generalize  with  you— this  adminis- 
tration has  so  behaved  that  a  lot  of 
people  have  said  that  we're  a  bunch  of 
fools.  Why  don't  we  join  up  with  the 
enemies  of  this  administration,  because 
apparently  it  rewards  its  enemies  in- 
stead of  trying  to  be  anything  to  its 
friends. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean.  We  have 
a  kind  of— I  won't  give  you  a  long  laun- 
dry    list,    but    I'll    tell    you    this   much: 
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When  we  went  as  early  as   1981  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,    and    tried   our  best   to   get 
the    President    of    the   United    States    to 
meet     with      representatives     of      several 
thousand   of  us,  he   didn't  have    time   to 
do   that.     We  understand   that   the  Presi- 
dent's   busy,    but  we    learned    later    that 
he  had  time  that  very  afternoon  to  meet 
with    seven   mountain    climbers  who   were 
blind  with  a  silly  gimmick  kind  of  busi- 
ness.      It's    all    right.       I  mean,    there's 
nothing    wrong    with    climbing   mountains, 
but    the   press    that  was   made    of    it  was 
simply    gimmickry    as   opposed   to   several 
thousand  of  us  who  wanted  to  meet  with 
him  and  would  have  been  willing,    if  the 
administration    had    done    things    to    give 
us    a    chance    to    do    so,    to    have    been 
friendly   toward   it.      I'm  not  saying  that 
with    that  we    came   out  with    an    attack. 
So,    then   we   went    over    to    the   Capitol 
steps,   and  Vice  President  Bush   came    to 
speak  to  us.    We  had  tried  for  some  time 
to  get  our  remarks  that  were  going  to  be 
made    from    the    steps    read   by    the   Vice 
President.      This   was    a    five-minute    set 
of   remarks,  and  again  it  was   reasonably 
complimentary      of      the      administration. 
The    Vice    President    was    given    a    copy 
ahead    of    time    of    the    speech,    but    he 
clearly  didn't   read   it.      I  know  that  for 
he    later    told  me    that  he   didn't.      So    I 
have    the    best    authority    in    the    world. 
And   he    stayed    inside   the  Capitol  during 
our    remarks    because    of   security,    and    I 
can   understand    that;    so   he   didn't  hear 
what  was    said.      And  when  he   came  out, 
his   remarks  were   so   totally   off  cue  and 
off    base    from    anything    that    had    been 
said  that  they  had  no  relevance  to  any- 
thing.   And  then  he  got  the  name  of  the 
organization   wrong,    which    didn't    please 
anybody  much. 

When    you    take   all   that,    it's    sort   of 


trimming  for  one  other  thing  I  have  to 
say  to  you:  We  have  repeatedly  said 
this  administration  keeps  saying  that  it 
wants  to  do  some  of  the  very  kinds  of 
things  we  want  to  do.  Yet,  when  it 
comes  to  any  kind  of  appointments,  to 
policy  boards,  or  anything  else,  they 
listen  to  the  professional  agencies,  and 
they  don't  listen  to  the  blind.  You  can 
determine  whether  the  blind  are  here. 
These  are  representatives  of  the  blind 
from  all  over  this  nation.  I'll  be 
through  with  this  in  a  minute.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  you,  besides  this,  not 
only  is  that  the  case,  but  these  very 
agencies  that  they  listen  to,  they  talk 
about  those  people  as  representative  of 
the  blind.  They're  not  representative. 
They  don't  speak  for  us.  They  are  gov- 
ernmental or  private  agencies. 

Now,  you  then  tell  us  that  this  admin- 
istration is  concerned  with  our  views 
and  concerned  with  civil  rights.  How 
can  we  take  that  seriously  when  we  run 
into  the  kind  of  things  that  I  have 
described  to  you?  You  can  tell  that  I'm 
not  speaking  to  you  in  anger.  I'm 
speaking  to  you  in  puzzlement  as  to  why 
the  administration  has  refused  to  work 
with  the  most  active  organization  in 
this  country  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped when  it  could  have  broken  the 
solid  phalanx  that  is  pretty  much  now 
arrayed  against  this  administration. 
The  administration  can  say  it  doesn't 
like  people  saying  it's  insensitive  if 
it  wants  to,  that  neither  makes  it  sen- 
sitive nor  insensitive.  It  depends  on 
what  you  can  get  the  press  to  say  and 
all  kinds  of  other  things.  I  would  be 
curious  to  know  (you  don't  have  to,  of 
course )  if  you  want  to  comment  on  what 
I've  said. 

Mr.   Reynolds      I  don't  know  that   I'm 
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the   individual  who   can  directly  respond 
to  each  of  the  points  that  you  made. 

President  Jernigan;  Any  of  them  will 
do.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Reynolds:  I  don't— I  was  not  an 
individual  who  was  a  participant  in  any 
of  those  particular  situations.  I  think 
it's  distressing  that  things  were  han- 
dled in  a  way  that  seemed  to  be  less 
responsive  than  you  had  anticipated.  I 
think  that  really  the  only  thing  I  can 
say  is  that  I'm  here  today.  I  did  not 
need  to  come  out  here.  I  wanted  to  come 
out  here  because  it  seemed  important  to 
me  to  speak  to  you  and  to  hear  what  you 
all  have  to  say.  I  think  that  the 
administration  can  do  better.  It  cer- 
tainly has  areas  for  improvement,  but 
there's  a  dialogue  that's  open,  and 
we're  interested  in  working  with  you  in 
ways  that  are  constructive. 

James  Omvig  I'd  like  to  raise  a 
question  that  really  follows  the  direc- 
tion Mr.  Gashel's  questions  were  taking. 
I  gather  probably,  from  your  response  to 
Mr.  Gashel,  that  you're  indicating  that 
you  would  meet  with  us  and  discuss  some 
of  these  problems  and  try  to  figure  out 
political  solutions,  I  might  say,  to 
certain  of  them.  The  kind  of  thing 
which  we  often  face  is  exemplified  by 
this:  Sometimes  in  the  name  of  Section 
504  or  in  the  name  of  "helping  handi- 
capped individuals"  we  are  hurt  drastic- 
ally by  what  some  agencies  do,  and  again 
we  need  to  try  to  get  administration 
support  to  make  federal  agencies  stop 
some  of  what  they're  doing.  We  have 
this  situation  in  Baltimore,  in  the 
attitudinal  area,  where  a  new  subway  is 
being  built.  Somebody  got  the  grand 
idea  (they  didn't  bother  to  talk  to  us) 
that  it  would  be  good  to  put  beepers  and 
buzzers    on    the    subway    doors    so    that 


those  poor,  helpless  blind  persons  could 
find  them.  Then,  of  course,  they 
decided  well,  they  ought  to  talk  to  some 
experts.  But  what  did  they  do?  They 
didn't  talk  with  blind  people.  They 
went  off  and  talked  to  rehabilitation 
officials,  who  very  often  are  much  more 
a  part  of  our  problem  than  a  solution  to 
it.  And  so  the  rehab  guy  said,  "Oh 
look,  the  blind  could  really  use  beepers 
and  buzzers."  And  now  they're  in,  and 
£150,000  of  American  taxpayers' money  is 
being  thrown  away  for  an  utterly  useless 
kind  of  project,  except  it's  more  than 
useless.  It's  bad  enough.  I  pay  taxes 
the  same  as  you  do.  I  don't  like  to 
have  £150,000  thrown  away.  But  more 
than  that,  in  this  attitudinal  barrier 
area,  employers  ride  those  subways,  or 
will,  and  employees  and  other  citizens 
who  already  believe  that  blind  people 
are  different  and  unable  to  participate 
and  unable  to  compete  and  unable  to 
work.  We  then  will  go  to  their  places 
of  business  after  they  have  ridden  the 
subways;  and  they  will  say,  "Look  what 
we  did  for  the  blind.  Here  they've  got 
those  beepers  so  they  can  find  the 
doors."  Then,  we  go  in  and  try  to  get  a 
job  with  one  of  those  employers,  and  the 
first— well,  two  things  will  happen: 
The  employer  will  be  remembering  that 
already  he  knows  blind  people  can't  do 
anything,  because  he's  known  that  all 
his  life.  Then  he  will  say,  "Now,  I 
wonder  what  special  things  I  would  have 
to  do  if  I  tried  to  hire  a  blind  person 
because,  you  know,  the  subway  had  to  put 
on  those  beepers  so  that  they  can  find 
the  doors."  We  protested.  We  got  no- 
where. Then,  we  appealed  to  the  board 
which  you  head,  the  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance 
Board,  and  asked  the  board  to  stop  that 
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business  if,  under  the  law,  it  has  au- 
thority to  prevent  conditions  which 
cause  attitudinal  barriers.  It  has  now 
made  a  finding  that  it  doesn't  have  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  authority  to  do 
anything  to  implement  the  law  as  it  was 
passed  in  19  73.  Again,  we're  going  to 
lose  jobs  and  504  is  being  misused  dras- 
tically when  people  do  things  that  go 
out  and  hurt  us.  We  need  to  see  what  we 
can  do  to  try  to  correct  those  kinds  of 
situations  so  that  we  have  positive 
things  happening  and  can  create  better 
employment  opportunity  and  get  rid  of 
the  foolish  things  which  hurt  us  every 
day  they  exist.   What  can  you  do? 

Mr.  Reynolds:  Well,  there  are  juris- 
dictional limitations  under  504  and  502 
and  503  as  to  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  do  when  you  have  state  authori- 
ties that  are  doing  things  of  the  sort 
you  described  in  local  subways.  The  way 
in  which  to  handle  that  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion is  through  the  regulatory  process, 
and  I  think  that  certainly  the  Architec- 
tural Barriers  Board,  which  is  involved 
in  developing  guidelines  to  address  the 
kinds  of  things  you're  talking  about, 
would  welcome  your  input  and  help  in  our 
development  of  guidelines  that  do,  in- 
deed, address  those  sorts  of  difficult- 
ies. 

Mr.  Omvig  I'll  call  you  up  when  we 
get  home,  and  I'd  like  to  sit  down  with 
you.  If  we  can  start  to  get  some  regu- 
lations with  the  attitudinal  barrier 
issue,  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  to 
blind  people. 

Mr.  Reynolds:  I  think  that,  there 
again,  we  can  issue  guidelines.  We 
don't  have  regulatory  authority  over 
Baltimore's  metro  system  or  anybody 
elses.  But  I  think  that  through  the 
issuance   of   guidelines   we   can   at   least, 


perhaps,  help  to  educate  people  as  to 
the  attitudinal  barriers. 

Peggy  Pindec  Mr.  Reynolds,  I'd  like 
to  pick  up  some  of  the  points  that  our 
President,  Dr.  Jernigan,  has  already 
made  and  ask  you  a  question.  First  of 
all,  I'd  like  to  reiterate  the  distinc- 
tion that  our  President  has  made  by 
reminding  you  that  not  all  organizations 
which  say  they  are  made  up  of  disabled 
people  are  alike,  and  we  have  behaved 
ourselves  for  over  forty  years  and  be- 
haved ourselves  with  regard  to  this 
administration  far  differently  from  all 
other  organizations  of  disabled  people 
as  our  President  has  already  outlined. 
Also,  every  organization  that  has  the 
word  blind  in  its  name  is  not  the  same. 
One  of  the  major  distinctions  that 
occurs  in  this  field  is  that  some  organ- 
izations are  made  up  of  blind  people. 
Most  organizations  that  you're  going  to 
deal  with  one  way  or  another  have  the 
words  for_the  blind  in  them.  Now,  this 
is  an  organization  of_  blind  people,  as 
you  can  see  by  looking  throughout  the 
hall.  Agencies  for_  the  blind  are  just 
that.  They're  governmental  or  private 
agencies  which  have  constituted  them- 
selves one  way  or  another  supposedly  to 
help  blind  people.  And  you  can  pick 
them  out  when  they  say  iaL  the  blind 
instead  of  of_the  blind. 

Okay,  with  those  two  distinctions  in 
mind,  I'd  like  to  describe  to  you  a  sit- 
uation and  then  after  that  I'd  like  to 
ask  you  a  question.  I'm  going  to  be 
talking  about  both  Section  503  and  504. 
Now,  this  situation  happened  to  occur  in 
the  Section  5  03  area,  and  it  was  the 
following:  Two  persons  were  employed  in 
the  state  of  Texas.  Both  of  them  were 
blind.  Both  of  them  worked  for  the  same 
federal    contractor— who   was,   of    course, 
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coveted  by  Section  503.  Now,  the  fed- 
eial  contiactor  who  employed  these  two 
blind  petsons  dismissed  the  two  blind 
persons.  No  other  employees  were  let 
go.  There  was  no  effort  to  show  that 
there  was  a  need  to  reduce  the  work 
force  generally.  These  two  blind  per- 
sons were  simply  let  go  because  the  par- 
ticular positions  they  held  were  no 
longer  needed  under  the  federal  con- 
tract. There  were  a  number  of  other 
employees  in  the  same  situation.  All 
the  other  employees  were  retained.  All 
of  the  other  employees  were  sighted. 
The  two  blind  employees  who  were  dis- 
missed worked  developing  film  in  a  dark 
room.  Now,  there  is  no  question  in  this 
case  that  the  employees  were  dismissed 
because  they  were  blind.  The  employer 
said  so.  He  said  they  were  dismissed 
because  they  were  blind  and  because 
there  was  no  other  job  in  the  employer's 
entire  work  force  that  blind  people 
could  do.  He  said  so  in  writing.  Now, 
these  two  blind  persons,  of  course, 
sought  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  has  the  speci- 
fic enforcement  responsibility.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  turn  consulted  with 
someone  to  give  technical  assistance  to 
determine  whether  other  jobs  in  the 
employer's  facility  could  have  been  per- 
formed by  these  two  blind  workers.  The 
someone  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
contacted  was  the  Texas  Commission  for 
the  Blind— an  agency  fo£_the  blind.  The 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind  took  the 
position  that  the  employer  was  right. 
No  other  job  in  that  entire  work  force 
could  have  been  done  by  a  blind  person. 
Well,  that  was  a  piece  of  silliness. 
Most  of  the  other  jobs  could  have  been 
done  by  a  blind  person  as  well  as  a 
sighted  person.    The  Department  of  Labor 


had  the  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind's 
authority  and,  therefore,  has  ruled  that 
these  two  blind  persons  have  no  remedy; 
there  was  no  discrimination  because  the 
Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind  says 
there  were  no  other  jobs  available. 
Okay.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is 
the  following:  You,  as  head  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  do  not 
have  specific  implementation  or  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  does.  But  you  do  have  in 
your  division  overall  responsibilities 
for  this  administration's  civil  rights 
policies.  The  other  agencies  do  come  to 
you  for  advice.  You  do  issue  direc- 
tives, and  you  do  issue  guidelines,  as 
you  discussed  this  afternoon.  What  I've 
described  to  you  is  a  problem  that 
exists  not  only  in  the  agencies  serving 
the  blind,  for  most  agencies  serving  the 
blind  would  have  said  the  same  thing: 
"Yup,  that's  right.  Blind  people  can't 
do  most  things."  That's  what  most  agen- 
cies for  the  blind  are  going  to  tell 
you.  Okay,  but  the"  Labor  Department 
took  the  same  position.  Who  took  that 
position?  Federal  employees,  the  enfor- 
cers. The  implementers  were  equally 
convinced  that  blind  persons  could  not 
do  any  other  job  than  dark  room  techni- 
cian in  this  federal  contractor's  facil- 
ity. The  problem  I'm  presenting  to  you 
is  an  attitudinal  problem  on  the  part  of 
the  enforcers  and  the  implementers.  And 
I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
what  it  is  that  you  as  head  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  (committed  to  education, 
and  committed  to  coordination) —what  is 
it  that  you  are  going  to  do  to  insure 
that,  with  regard  to  enforcement  of  Sec- 
tion 503  and  Section  504,  the  enforcers 
don't     discriminate     and     the     enforcers 
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come  to  the  tight  people  to  get  the  in- 
formation that's  needed?  For  if  those 
enforcers  had  come  to  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  they  would  have 
heard  the  right  answer:  "Sure,  most  of 
these  jobs  can  be  done  by  blind  persons. 
We  operate  a  program  specifically  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Job  Op- 
portunities for  the  Blind  program;  we 
get  blind  people  jobs  through  that  pro- 
gram." What  are  you  going  to  do  to  make 
sure  that  the  enforcers  are  educated, 
that  the  enforcers  are  coordinated,  and 
that  the  enforcers  come  to  the  right 
people  instead  of  going  to  the  wrong 
people  to  get  the  information  that  is 
needed  to  enforce  Section  503  and  504? 

Mr.  Reynolds:  The  most  effective, 
probably  the  most  rapid,  way  to  get  to 
something  like  that  in  the  government 
bureaucracy  is  for  that  kind  of  a  case 
study  to  be  brought  directly  to  my 
attention.  The  government  is  not  going 
to  deal  very  effectively  with  those 
sorts  of  problems  until  it  is  confronted 
with  a  particular  case  and  can  confront 
the  Department  of  Labor  or  any  other 
Department  with  the  case  history  and 
break  down  those  barriers. 

President  Jernigan:  We  are  taking 
this  case  to  court.  It's  one  that  I 
mentioned  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Reynolds. 
We  have  exhausted  the  administrative 
appeals  with  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  case  will  go  to  court. 

Mr.  Reynolds:  But  the  Department  of 
Justice  does  have  coordination  responsi- 
bility under  an  Executive  Order  for  this 
whole  area,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  in- 
stance that  should  be  brought  to  our 
attention  and  allow  us  to  work  intern- 
ally to  come  to  grips  with  some  of  these 
intractable  problems. 

Peggy  Pindec     We've  now  brought  it  to 


your  attention,  sir. 

Mr.  Reynolds:  That's  right.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Peggy  Pindec  Will  you  now  work  with 
Mr.  Gashel,  who  is  our  Director  of  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  and  whom  you  already 
know,  to  make  sure  that  this  kind  of 
problem  is  resolved  by  your  coordination 
and  your  educational  efforts? 

Mr.  Reynolds:  I  just  said  to  Mr. 
Gashel  I  wanted  to  get  together  with  him 
and  we  would  pursue  it. 

Peggy  Pindec    Thank  you,  sir. 

Ralph  Sanders:  Mr.  Reynolds,  there  is 
a  federal  program  known  as  the  Wagner - 
OTJay  program,  which  has  tremendous  im- 
pact on  an  awful  lot  of  blind  and  other 
severely  handicapped  individuals  in  a 
crucial  place  in  their  employment 
through  the  sheltered  workshop  program. 
That  program  provides  that  federal  agen- 
cies must  procure  commodities  and  ser- 
vices through  sheltered  workshops 
employing  blind  and  other  severely  han- 
dicapped people.  It  is  administered  by 
a  federal  agency  known  as  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  from  the  Blind  and  Other 
Severely  Handicapped.  It  has  a  four- 
teen-member  committee  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  your  Department  is  one  of 
the  members  of  that  committee.  The  com- 
mittee administers  the  program  through  a 
Central  Non-profit  Agency.  The  one  that 
is  important  to  us  is  known  as  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  which  is  fun- 
ded by  a  direct  percentage  of  federal 
money  paid  out  in  the  contract  procure- 
ments of  that  program  and  controlled  by 
the  Committee.  Additionally,  the  work- 
shops involved  are  federally  assisted 
programs  to  serve  blind  and  other  sever- 
ely handicapped  people. 

You  heard  Dr.  Jernigan's  report,  and 
he    outlined    a    number    of    the    atrocities 
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that  blind  people  have  faced  in  that 
program:  the  Morristown  situation,  in 
which  people  were  denied  basic  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  Committee  for  Pur- 
chase from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped  has  no  regulatory  provision 
to  permit  any  blind  or  handicapped  per- 
son to  appeal  any  ruling  of  the  Com- 
mittee, any  ruling  by  National  Indus- 
tries for  the  Blind,  or  I  believe  also, 
any  action  of  a  sheltered  workshop  for 
the  blind  or  severely  handicapped. 
There  are  no  504  regulations  in  place. 
There  are  none  contemplated.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of  program 
that  you  ought  to  investigate  anyway. 
But  beyond  that,  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  part  of  it  and  permits  that 
kind  of  thing  to  go  on,  if  you  can't  get 
a  group  to  adopt  regulations  that  you're 
part  of,  who  can  you  get  to  do  it?  I 
suppose  my  question  is:  Can  we  get  Jus- 
tice (because  I  don't  think  you  have  a 
jurisdictional  question  here)— can  we 
get  Justice  to  try  to  apply  504  in  any 
meaningful  sense  to  the  one  program  that 
it  has  direct  access  to? 

Mr.  Reynolds:  I  don't  think  that 
would  come  under  504,  and  I  really  am 
not  on  the  Committee  or  familiar  with 
that  area.  It  doesn't  fall  within  my 
area  of  responsibility.  I  can  look  into 
it  with  the  Attorney  General  and  will  be 
happy  to  do  that. 

Marc  Maurec  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  have 
this  situation  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention.  Within  the 
last  year  in  the  federal  state  rehabili- 
tation program,  a  billion  dollars  has 
been  spent,  and  most  of  it  has  been  fed- 
eral money.  It  goes  into  the  rehabili- 
tation program,  and  when  we  as  blind 
people  try  to  become  instructors  of  ori- 
entation  or  mobility    (that    is,    to    teach 


travel  to  blind  people),  we  are  told  by 
the  people  who  administer  the  programs 
for  the  blind  that  in  order  to  become  a 
mobility  specialist,  as  they  call  them, 
you  must  go  and  get  certification  from 
an  organization  called  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind— 
which  is  an  organization  made  up  primar- 
ily of  the  people  who  employ  the  mobil- 
ity instructors  in  the  first  place.  So, 
then  it's  a  circle.  Now  they  have  adop- 
ted a  regulation  that  says  that  blind 
people  cannot  get  certification  because 
they  are  blind.  Simply  because  they  are 
blind,  and  for  no  other  reason,  they  are 
disqualified  from  being  certified  as 
mobility  specialists.  We  have  a  person 
in  this  convention  today  who  has  tried 
to  get  certification  and  has  been  denied 
that  certification.  Now,  however  you 
cut  it,  a  billion  dollars  has  got  to  be 
called  federal  financial  assistance. 
How  can  we  get  the  Justice  Department  to 
help  insure  that  we  do  not  face  this 
kind  of  discrimination  from  the  very 
people  who  are  supposed  to  help  with 
rehabilitation  and  to  provide  us  the 
education  so  that  we  can  get  around? 
How  can  we  do  it? 

President  Jernigan:  Before  he  answers 
that,  Marc,  add  to  it  that  the  way  other 
people  (the  way  that  sighted  people)  get 
certified  is  that  automatically  if  their 
university  programs  in  mobility  training 
(that  is,  training  for  mobility  instruc- 
tors)—if  those  certify  them  to  this 
organization,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  it  issues  just 
as  a  pro  forma  matter  the  certificate. 
The  man  in  our  organization,  right  here 
today,  went  through  such  a  university, 
was  recommended  by  that  university  in 
the  same  way  as  everybody  else  (they 
said    he    could    do     it),    and    then    this 
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group  denied  him.  Yet,  rehabilitation 
gets  (as  he  just  told  you)  a  billion 
dollars  of  federal  money.  Would  you 
want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds:  Let  me  make  a  couple  of 
comments.  One  is  that  the  first  place 
you  go  under  504  is  to  the  funding  agen- 
cy, but  you  don't  need  to  do  that  exclu- 
sively. If  you  get  in  touch  with  me 
directly,  I  can  also  look  into  that  par- 
ticular situation.  The  other  comment  I 
want  to  make  is  that  I  mentioned  to  you 
all  the  Conrail  case  that's  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  large  part  of  the  in- 
decisiveness  under  Section  504  rests 
with  the  judicial  treatment  of  employ- 
ment coverage  under  that  statute.  In 
addition,  the  whole  question  of  whether 
there  is  a  private  right  of  action  under 
504  has  been  something  that  the  lower 
courts  have  fought  about  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  now  have  in  the  Supreme  Court 
a  case  that  is  going  to  address  those 
problems  directly,  and  the  government 
has  come  out  and  taken  a  very  broad  view 
on  both  employment  and  on  private  right 
of  action.  If  we  are  successful  with 
that  litigation,  that  will  enable  us  to 
reach  very  directly  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties that  you're  describing. 

Marc  Maurec  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  would 
ask  that  the  Justice  Department  take  a 
close  look  at  this,  for  in  a  case 
involving  Boston  College  (which  is  one 
of  the  establishments  that  purports  to 
teach  this  orientation  and  mobility  as  a 
part  of  its  regular  curriculum)  that 
college  decided  as  a  matter  of  policy 
that  it  would  not  accept  students  who 
were  blind  to  matriculate  through  the 
college  in  its  orientation  program  and 
mobility  program.  And  the  Education 
Department,  which  as  you  say  is  the 
funding  agency,  went  and  looked  at  that 


case  and  determined  that  there  was  no 
discrimination  against  the  blind  in 
Boston  College.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  exclude  as  a  matter  of  course  a 
whole  class  of  people  (this  whole 
class),  then  you  must  at  least  have  in 
certain      instances      discrimination.  I 

think  it  needs  review. 

Mr.  Reynolds:  I  don't  differ  with  you 
on  that.  These  kinds  of  cases  do  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  except  on  referral  by  the 
agency  unless  they  are  brought  to  our 
attention  by  you  people  directly.  And  I 
am  saying  to  you,  I  guess,  again  that  I 
am  more  than  responsive  to  the  matters 
that  you  are  bringing  to  my  attention 
for  the  first  time  today.  If  you  will 
contact  me  directly,  I  will  work  with 
you  on  it. 

President  Jernigan:  I  am  going  to 
take  two  more  questions.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
you  can  see  a  pattern  developing  in  what 
we  are  saying  to  you.  That  is,  I  am 
sure  that  you're  not  just  doing  this, 
but  it  is  easy  for  people  to  go  out  on 
the  5th  of  July  or  the  4th  of  July  to 
give  speeches  and  say,  "We  are  all  for 
God  and  the  country,  and  we  are  all  for 
civil  rights,  and  our  administration  has 
done  a  great  thing."  But  when  you  come 
down  to  the  patterns  of  specifics,  which 
is  what  we  are  giving  you,  we  have  got 
some  specific  problems.  You've  indi- 
cated that  you'll  talk  to  us  about  them 
and  that's  fine.  That's  what  we  want  to 
do,  because  ultimately,  that's  where  it 
is. 

Mr.  Reynolds:  Just  let  me  say,  Dr. 
Jernigan,  I  am  not  sure  this  is  all  that 
easy. 

President  Jernigan:  Well,  it  is  cer- 
tainly easy  to  talk  about.  You  can  do 
that.      So    far  we  have  had   trouble  get- 
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ting  anybody  to  talk  about  it.  At  least 
they  could  have  the  decency  to  talk 
about  it  and  lie  about  it  and  say  they 
were  going  to  do  something  and  not  do 
it. 

John  Halverson:  I  have  a  question.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  very  brief  portion 
of  the  504  federal  program  regulations 
and  ask  a  question  about  them.  I've  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  these  proposed 
regulations,  so  here  goes:  "Section  150 
Program  Accessibilities— Existing  Facil- 
ities a)  The  agency  shall  operate  each 
program  or  activity  so  that  the  program 
or  activity,  when  viewed  in  its  entire- 
ty, is  readily  accessible  to  and  usable 
by  handicapped  persons.  This  paragraph 
does  not  require  the  agency  to  take  any 
actions  that  it  can  demonstrate  would 
result  in  a  fundamental  alteration  in 
the  nature  of  the  program  or  activity  or 
an  undue  financial  and  administrative 
burden.  The  agency  shall  take  any  fur- 
ther action  that  would  not  result  in 
such  alteration  or  such  a  burden  but 
would,  nevertheless,  insure  that  handi- 
capped persons  receive  the  benefits  and 
services  of  the  program."  This  language 
appears  several  times  with  respect  (be- 
sides program  accessibility)  to  areas  of 
auxiliary  aids.  My  question  is  this: 
Yes,  I  can  understand  that  a  fundamental 
alteration  in  the  nature  of  a  program  is 
quite  severe.  But  I  don't  understand 
(and  it's  a  concern)  what  is  meant  by  an 
undue  financial  and  administrative  bur- 
den. If  we  look  at  the  program  in  terms 
of  a  program  at  the  branch  or  division 
level,  it  wouldn't  take  much  to  be  a 
financial  burden  in  a  tight  budget.  But 
if  you  look  at  a  program  in  terms  of  an 
entire  agency  (for  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Health    and    Human    Services),    you     are 


really  talking  a  pretty  massive  kind  of 
financial  burden.  So  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  could  give  me  a  brief  indi- 
cation as  to  what  your  intent  was  with 
this  phrase. 

Mr.  Reynolds  The  phrase  is  taken 
right  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  case  of 
Davis,  and  it  was  intended  simply  to 
make  the  point  that  where  an  agency  and 
its  program  is  under  a  responsibility  to 
make  that  program  accessible  there  is  an 
outer  limit  that  is  the  kind  needed  by 
fundamental  alteration  or  such  a  finan- 
cial and  administrative  burden  as  to 
effectively  alter  the  program  in  a  fun- 
damental way.  And  I  think  the  courts 
have  basically  read  it  that  way.  What 
the  regulations  say  is  if  you  get  to  the 
point  where  that  kind  of  a  burden  is 
imposed  in  the  interest  of  accessibil- 
ity, you  have  to  do  everything  you  can 
short  of  that,  but  that  you  will  not  be 
required  to  undertake  that  kind  of  a 
burden.  The  most  obvious  case  in  point 
is  retrofitting  a  subway  station,  which 
was  a  case  in  Chicago  and  is  now  a  con- 
troversy that  is  going  on  in  New  York 
City.  It's  those  kinds  of  burdens  that 
I  think  the  courts  have  said  are  the 
outer  limits,  but  they  have  to  be  heavy, 
indeed,  and  the  word  "undue"  is  in  there 
for  a  reason. 

John  Halverson:  So  you  would  argue 
that  similarly  undue  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative burden  is  very  similar  to 
the  first  part  which  talks  about  a  fun- 
damental alteration  in  the  nature  of  the 
programs  ? 

Mr.    Reynolds:         I     think     generally, 
that's  right. 

John  Halverson:  I  think  these  are 
pretty  good  regulations. 

President  Jernigan:  Mr.  Reynolds, 
thank  you  very  much  for  coming.    We  ap- 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  FILES 

by  Gerald  Paicc 


(NOTE:  Gerald  Paice,  a  long-time  member 
and  leader  of  the  movement  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, suggests  that  from  time  to 
time  we  run  a  column  called  "Facts  from 
the  Files."  He  sends  the  following  as 
an  example  of  what  he  means.) 

OWhen  our  NFB  was  founded  back  in 
19  40,  the  assembled  delegates  repre- 
sented seven  states:  California,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Pennsylvania. 

OPrior  to  the  1950's,  qualified 
blind  people  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  competing  in  U.S.  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations. Today,  as  a  direct  result 
of  NFB  tenacity,  they  hold  Federal  Civil 
Service  positions  at  a  variety  of 
levels. 

OLinda  Garshwiler,  a  Federationist, 
was  the  first  blind  school  teacher  in  a 
public  school  in  Indiana.  She  got  there 
with  the  help  of  our  NFB,  which  was 
obliged  to  go  to  court  to  make  it  a 
reality. 

OThe  Randolph-Sheppard  Bill  was  en- 
acted in  19  36.  Its  purpose  was  to  give 
employment  to  qualified  blind  persons  as 
vending  stand  operators  in  Federal 
buildings.  At  the  time,  only  token 
recognition  was  encountered,  but  with 
NFB  vigilance,  the  situation  has  steadi- 
ly improved. 

OIn  19  66,  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  pub- 
lished a  definitive  work:  The  Right  To 
Live  In  The  World;  The  Disabled  And  The 


Law  Of  Torts.  Based  on  this  analysis  of 
law  which  existed  at  the  time,  our  Fed- 
eration developed  the  model  state  White 
Cane  Law,  which  constitutes  a  veritable 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  blind. 

ODr.  Isabelle  Grant  retired  in  1962 
after  35  years  of  outstanding  service  in 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  She  had 
lost  her  sight  twelve  years  earlier,  but 
continued  her  teaching  career  without 
letup. 

OThe  first  blind  person  to  serve  on 
a  Colorado  jury  was  William  Wood.  The 
breakthrough  occurred  on  September  15, 
1966.  William  Wood  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  being  elected  to  that  office  in 
1955. 

OThe  first  State  in  our  Union  to 
recognize  a  school  for  the  blind  as  a 
part  of  its  Department  of  Education  was 
Indiana.  William      Churchman,       the 

school's  founder,  was  its  first  Presi- 
dent. 

OThomas  P.  Gore,  born  in  1870  in 
Mississippi,  was  the  first  totally  blind 
man  to  sit  in  our  U.S.  Senate.  He  was 
known  as  the  Blind  Orator.  He  assisted 
in  the  writing  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
constitution  and  served  that  State  as 
U.S.  Senator  for  three  consecutive 
terms. 

OThe  Honorable  Gilbert  Ramirez  was 
the  first  blind  person  to  become  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 
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BALTIMORE  WALK-A-THON  SUCCEEDS 
MARYLAND  GOVERNOR  CONFERS  CITATION  ON  PRESIDENT  JERNIGAN 


Sunday,  October  9,  1983,  was  a  day  of 
intense  activity  for  the  blind  of  Balti- 
more. It  was  the  culmination  of  months 
of  preparation.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
annual  Walk-A-Thon  for  the  blind. 

Maryland  Attorney  General  Steve  Sachs 
was  the  Chairman  of  this  year's  event, 
and  he  was  not  merely  a  figurehead  but 
actively  participated  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
months  of  groundwork. 

The  walk  began  at  Baltimore's  Inner 
Harbor,  and  there  could  not  have  been  a 
better  day  for  it.  There  were  several 
hundred  walkers,  large  crowds  throughout 
the  day  at  the  staging  point  at  the 
Inner  Harbor,  a  band,  and  early  after- 
noon ceremonies  on  a  portable  platform. 

Jim  Omvig,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Maryland, 
introduced  Attorney  General  Sachs— who, 
in  turn,  presented  the  following  cita- 
tion to  President  Jernigan: 


THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND, 
TO 

DR.    KENNETH    JERNIGAN,    Greeting: 
Be    it   Known:      That    on    behalf   of    the 


citizens  of  this  State,  in  recognition 
of  your  many  contributions  to  the  bet- 
terment of  your  community  and  State; 
with  particular  acknowledgement  of  your 
outstanding  service  as  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind;  and  as 
an  expression  of  our  appreciation  and 
best  wishes,  we  are  pleased  to  confer 
upon  you  this 

GOVERNOR'S  CITATION 

Given  Under  My  Hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  this  Ninth  day 
of  October,  In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Eighty-Three. 

Harry  Hughes,  GOVERNOR 

Lomaine  M.  Sheeha,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Also  present  on  the  platform  was  one 
of  Baltimore's  judges,  John  Carroll 
Byrnes.  Judge  Byrnes  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Sachs  drew  for  the  grand  prize— a 
color  television  set,  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  Marlenn  Corporation. 
This  was  the  fifth  annual  Walk-A-Thon 
conducted  by  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  and 
it  was  the  most  successful  yet  held. 
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ANOTHER  WORKSHOP,  ANOTHER  UNION:  REPORT  FROM  RALEIGH 

by  James  Gashel 


On  July  27,  1983,  out  struggle  to  win 
collective  bargaining  rights  for  blind 
employees  in  sheltered  workshops  took 
another      leap      forward.  The      event 

occurred  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  as 
the  blind  workers  at  the  Raleigh  Lions 
Clinic  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  got  the  go 
ahead  for  a  union  representation  elec- 
tion ordered  by  the  regional  director  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
director's  order  resulted  from  a  peti- 
tion filed  with  the  NLRB  by  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
Local  465,  AFL-CKD. 

The  effort  to  organize  a  union  at  the 
Raleigh  plant  began  several  months  ago 
when  Dick  Edlund,  the  NFB's  National 
Treasurer,  visited  the  shop  and  talked 
with  blind  workers  who  voiced  complaints 
about  working  conditions  and  benefits. 
Within  days  more  than  65%  of  the  forty- 
four  production  and  maintenance  employ- 
ees had  signed  authorization  cards 
naming  the  Operating  Engineers  Union  as 
the  bargaining  agent  of  their  choice. 
The  authorization  card,  individually 
completed  and  signed  by  each  employee 
said: 


International  Union 
Of  Operating  Engineers 

I  hereby    authorize   and   designate    the 
International  Union   of  Operating  Engin- 


eers and/or  its  subordinate  Local  Union 
No.  465  to  represent  me  as  my  Exclusive 
Collective  Bargaining  Agent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collective  bargaining  with  my 
employer  with  regard  to  wages,  hours, 
and  conditions  of  employment. 


By  June  21,  1983,  all  was  in  readiness 
for  the  official  organizing  campaign, 
kicked  off  by  the  Union's  petition  to 
the  NLRB.  Then  a  hearing  was  held  be- 
fore an  NLRB  hearing  officer  on  July  12 
and  13.  Dick  Edlund  and  the  local  busi- 
ness agent  for  the  Operating  Engineers 
Union  served  as  co-representatives  for 
the  workers.  The  company's  side  was 
argued  by  an  attorney  and  Mr.  James 
Wells,  Executive  Director  of  the  work- 
shop. Mr.  Wells  was  the  principal  wit- 
ness and  spent  nearly  a  day  and  a  half 
on  the  stand  attempting  to  explain  how 
the  Raleigh  shop  is  really  not  a  produc- 
tion oriented  facility.  This  point 
formed  the  basis  for  another  often  heard 
contention,  that  the  blind  workers  in  a 
sheltered  workshop  are  not  employees. 

But  Mr.  Wells'  attempts  to  brush  aside 
the  productive  purpose  and  output  of  the 
Raleigh  plant  were  to  no  avail.  How 
could  they  be?  The  shop  employs  forty- 
four  blind  and  sighted  production  and 
maintenance  workers,  twenty-nine  of  whom 
are  blind.  During  the  1983  Fiscal  Year, 
ending  June  30,   1983,  the  Raleigh  Lions 
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Clinic  had  sales  of  about  gl, 445, 000. 
During  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the 
plant  had  a  surplus  of  revenues  over 
expenses  amounting  to  #180,000.  With 
the  exception  of  one  year,  the  facility 
has  never  operated  at  a  loss  during  its 
entire  history.  One  is  forced  to  offer 
the  observation  that  Ford,  General 
Motors,  Chrysler,  and  almost  every  U.S. 
company  on  the  Fortune  500  list  would 
like  to  claim  such  a  favorable  financial 
position. 

Even  so,  Mr.  Wells  persisted  in  propa- 
gating the  myth  that  the  work  in  his 
factory  is  nothing  more  than  rehabilita- 
tion; hence  all  the  blind  people  are 
clients.  The  "therefore"  of  his  argu- 
ment is  that  the  NLRB  has  no  business 
sticking  its  nose  into  the  Raleigh  Lions 
Clinic  for  the  Blind.  One  wonders  what 
Mr.  Wells  would  say  if  asked  whether  the 
sighted  production  and  maintenance  work- 
ers are  "clients"  along  with  the  blind. 

Regardless  of  the  answer,  the  hearing 
brought  out  that  the  twenty -nine  blind 
production  and  maintenance  workers  are 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  rules  as 
the  remaining  fifteen  employees  of  the 
same  classification  who  were  sighted. 
Disciplinary  procedures  are  the  same  for 
the  blind  and  the  sighted  and  have  been 
applied  to  the  blind  as  well  as  the 
sighted  employees.  Even  though  place- 
ment in  competitive  employment  is  pre- 
sumably the  bottom  line  of  rehabilita- 
tion, the  Clinic  has  no  one  working  to 
help  the  blind  obtain  jobs  in  other 
industries.  Wells  explained  that  this 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  Divi- 
sion of  Services  for  the  Blind.  In 
short,  the  July  hearing  established 
firmly  that  the  Raleigh  plant  is  a  pro- 
duction facility  and  that  the  blind  peo- 
ple who  work    there  consitute   a  produc- 


tive segment  of  the  labor  force. 

Anyone  who  has  been  part  of  or  fol- 
lowed events  in  our  movement  in  recent 
years  will  recognize  readily  the  fam- 
iliar pattern  which  Raleigh  now  repre- 
sents. First  there  are  rumblings  of 
dissatisfaction  from  blind  workers. 
These  are  followed  by  contacts  with  Fed- 
eration leaders  at  the  local,  state,  and 
national  level.  Before  long,  there  is 
talk  of  forming  a  union.  Authorization 
cards  appear,  and  soon  petitions  are  on 
their  way  to  the  regional  office  of  the 
NLRB.  A  hearing  is  held,  and  a  decision 
favorable  to  the  blind  workers  is 
reached.  Then  come  the  appeals.  The 
years  of  waiting  begin. 

Following  this  now  familiar  pattern, 
on  August  24,  1983,  the  appeals  process 
in  the  Raleigh  case  commenced,  as  the 
NLRB  in  Washington  (the  five-member 
board,  itself)  agreed  to  review  the 
regional  director's  decision  and  direc- 
tion of  election.  But  the  election, 
slated  for  4:00  pjn.,  August  25,  was  not 
delayed.  Just  as  happened  in  the  Hous- 
ton case,  by  order  of  the  NLRB  the 
ballot  box  was  impounded.  Now  everyone 
will  have  to  wait  to  know  the  outcome, 
which  will  be  determined  by  a  decision 
by  the  five  NLRB  members,  not  expected 
to  occur  for  several  months. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lawyers  are  pre- 
paring to  file  their  briefs.  The  oppon- 
ents of  labor  organizing  on  previous 
similar  occasions  have  included  NAC  (the 
National  Accreditation  Council  for  Agen- 
cies Serving  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped)  and  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind  (NIB) ,  who  work  hand  in  hand 
on  behalf  of  their  member  agencies,  even 
to  the  point  of  resisting  equal  rights 
and  independence  for  the  blind  they  have 
pledged    themselves    to    serve.      But    the 
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Raleigh  case  may  well  see  a  new  anti- 
labor  face.  This  is  the  General  Council 
of  Workshops  for  the  Blind  (GCWB),  who, 
under  date  of  September  12,  1983,  made  a 
fund  appeal  to  its  member  agencies.  The 
appeal  urged  each  shop's  support  for  an 
anti-union  stance  and  asked  for  money  to 
hire  lawyers  to  prepare  a  brief.  It  was 
noted  that  the  GCWB  has  no  money  and 
would  need  #7,000  to  #8,000  to  pay  the 
legal  fees  involved  in  resisting  the 
regional  NLRB  director's  decision  in 
Raleigh. 

The  letter  from  the  General  Council  of 
Workshops  is  both  revealing  and  inter- 
esting. The  very  fact  of  its  circula- 
tion implies  that  NIB  will  be  sitting 
this  one  out,  leaving  the  defense  of  the 
workshops  to  the  General  Council,  who 
will  be  their  only  spokesman.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  letter,  too,  supports  this 
conclusion:  "The  Executive  Committee 
also  believes  that  whatever  action  is 
taken  should  be  exclusive  to  the  GCWB." 
This  point  is  later  echoed  and  rein- 
forced with  the  statement  that  "the 
General  Council  is  the  only  organization 
participating  in  filing  this  brief  and 
only  funds  from  our  membership  will  be 
used  in  this  action." 

But  where  is  NIB?  Since  the  General 
Council  and  NIB  always  work  hand  in 
glove  on  these  matters,  NIB  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  very  absence— or  is  it  truly 
absent?  Anyone  who  knows  the  system  of 
intertwining  boards  and  members  under- 
stands that  the  GCWB  is  politically,  if 
not  legally,  the  same  entity  as  NIB. 
This  is  the  old  tactic  of  creating  dif- 
ferent organizations  with  different 
names  merely  to  accomplish  a  single  pur- 
pose. And,  in  this  case  the  purpose  may 
well  be  to  evade  the  hot  breath  of  Con- 
gressional   oversight.       Several    in   Con- 


gress have  voiced  concern  that  NIB  was 
using  federal  funds  to  fight  labor 
unions— hence,  NIB's  new  tactic  of  using 
the  GCWB  to  fight  the  unions  for  them. 
But,  it  is  likely  that  the  tactic  will 
not  work.  After  all,  the  GCWB  gets  its 
money  from  the  sheltered  shops,  and 
those  shops  are  funded  principally 
through  federal  contracts.  Therefore, 
it  makes  little  difference  whether 
(technically  speaking)  the  money  comes 
from  a  local  workshop,  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  Workshops,  or  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  It  is  really  the  same 
thing— and  federal  money  is  federal 
money  regardless  of  what  you  call  it. 

So,  the  GCWB  (saying  that  it  has  no 
money  and  denied  the  leadership  of  Dick 
Bleecker,  who  is  leaving  NAC)  is  stand- 
ing in  the  front  lines  to  rally  the 
troops  while  NIB  and  NAC  run  for  cover. 
The  GCWB  (if  it  truly  intends  to  carry 
the  battle  alone)  is  poorly  equipped  to 
do  so  since  it  lacks  both  the  background 
and  the  experience.  But  even  the 
battle-cry  sounds  a  trifle  desperate  and 
decidedly  defensive:  "It  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly,"  the  appeal  let- 
ter ominously  warns,  "that  this  is  an 
opportunity  which  may  not  come  again. 
It  is  an  opportunity  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore.  As  your  president,  I 
sincerely  and  urgently  request  your  sup- 
port and  adoption  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee."  Then  the 
letter  is  signed  by  George  Jacobson, 
President  of  the  General  Council  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

Well,  Mr.  Jacobson,  you  have  sounded 
the  alarm  and  called  your  troops  to  bat- 
tle. You  are  right— your  opportunities 
to  dominate  the  blind  who  work  for  you 
are  growing  fewer.  In  contrast  to  you 
and     your     allies,     we,     the     blind,     are 
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growing  stronger  day  by  day.  More  and 
more  blind  people  and  their  sighted 
friends  have  come  to  realize  the 
strength  of  our  collective  voice.  You 
have  heard  our  voice.  You  have  heard  it 
in  Cincinnati  and  Houston.  You  have 
heard  it  in  Little  Rock.  And  now,  you 
have  heard  it  in  Raleigh.  You  have 
heard  our  voice  before  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  and  in  the  federal 
courts.  You  have  heard  us  speak  in  Con- 
gress. And,  you  have  heard  our  voice  in 
your  own  Lighthouse.  So  have  your  fel- 
low shopkeepers  in  theirs.  Try  as  you 
wcccoscoooooooooc 


will,  you  cannot  turn  us  back  or  stop 
our  progress.  You  have  a  choice— you 
will  either  accept  the  terms  of  a  new 
reality  about  blindness  and  join  us  in 
the  modern  era,  or  we  will  drag  you  to 
it.  It  is  just  that  simple  and  that 
complex.  The  blind  of  today  are  not  the 
blind  of  yesterday.  We  will  not  return 
to  the  workshops  to  be  exploited.  Whe- 
ther you  like  it  or  not,  this  is  the  new 
reality.  Treat  us  with  respect  and 
recognize  our  rights  or  we  will  do  what 
we  have  to  do  to  win  them  for  ourselves. 


RECIPES 

by  Ronald  Lundquist 

(Note:  As  Federationists  know,  Mr.  Lundquist  is  a  long-time  member  of 
the  movement  and  a  staff  member  at  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  He  is  in  charge  of  aids,  appliances,  and  materials;  and,  of  course, 
he  does  a  great  variety  of  other  things:  meeting  people  at  airports, 
putting  material  into  Braille,  setting  type  for  the  Monitor,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  needed.  He  is  a  man  of  great  versatility.  He  is  a  trained 
librarian  and  thoroughly  knowledgeable  in  our  philosophy.  He  also 
shows  skill  in  the  cooking  department.  The  following  recipes  have 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  on  numerous  festive  occasions.) 

DUMP  SALAD 

Ingredients:     1  container  cottage  cheese 
1  container  Cool  Whip 
1  can  fruit  cocktail 
Various  other  canned   fruit,  such  as  pineapple  chunks, 

cherries,  orange  slices-whatever 
1   package  of  jello  (raspberry  or  strawberry  is  popular) 

Directions:  Drain  the  juices.  Mix  the  fruit,  cottage  cheese  and  Cool 
Whip  together.  Finally  mix  in  the  package  of  jello  for 
coloring.  As  the  title  implies,  you  can  dump  in  most  any- 
thing you  take  a  fancy  to  such  as  marshmallows  and  nuts 
or  fresh  fruits  such  as  bananas  and  apples.  You  can  even 
change  the  color  by  changing  the  jello. 
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THE  CHOCOLATE  CHIPPER 
(For  Orioles  Fans  Only!) 

Ingredients:     1    2-layer  size  package  chocolate  cake  mix 

1  4Vi  ounce  package  of  chocolate  instant  pudding 
1%  cups  milk 

2  eggs 
1    12-ounce  package  sweetened  chocolate  chips 

Directions:  Mix  the  first  four  ingredients.  Then  stir  in  the  chocolate 
chips.  I've  always  cooked  this  in  a  bundt  cake  pan.  Be  sure 
to  grease  it  well  or  spray  it  well  with  PAM.  Bake  at  350 
degrees  for  60  minutes.  It  is  better  to  underbake  this 
rather  than  overbake.  In  fact,  I've  had  more  success  at 
about  45  minutes.  Take  it  out  when  the  cake  springs  back 
at  the  touch.  Let  cool  for  about  1 5  minutes,  then  take  out 
of  the  pan.  No  frosting  is  needed  as  the  chips  are  melted 
throughout  the  cake.  Serve  the  pieces  with  a  bit  of  ice 
cream  and  all  of  your  guests  will  abandon  their  diets! 

QOooeeooeeeosooseeooseooosecoeeeQooeooseoeeosS 


MONITOR  MINIATURES  <>  O  O  O  O  O 

OHcart  Attack: 

On  Wednesday,  September  28,  Sid  Allen 
(one  of  the  leaders  of  the  NFB  of  West 
Virginia  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Board)  had  a  heart  attack.  He  was  hos- 
pitalized and  in  intensive  care  through 
Sunday,  October  2.  On  Monday,  October 
3,  he  called  the  National  Office  and 
talked  with  President  Jernigan.  He  said 
he  was  feeling  well  and  anxious  to  be 
back  in  the  swing  of  things.  However, 
the  doctors  say  that  he  must  rest  and 
follow  a  schedule  of  reduced  activity 
for  six  weeks  to  two  months.  Apparently 
no  surgery  will  be  required,  and  there 
would  appear  to  be  relatively  little 
likelihood  of  permanent  damage.  All  of 
us  wish  Sid  a  full  and  quick  recovery. 
He  is  a  source  of  real  strength  in  our 
movement. 


ODies: 

Tom  Anderson,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Ma- 
honing Valley,  Ohio,  writes: 

"I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  recent 
death  of  long  time  Federationist,  Peter 
Waback.  Pete  had  been  a  part  of  the 
organized  blind  movement  since  1950  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  our  affil- 
iate. Our  chapter  affiliated  with  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in 
19  52.  Until  1981,  our  affiliate  was  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Association  of  the 
Blind.  Our  chapter  received  our  new 
charter  as  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Mahoning  Valley  in  1982.  I 
am  the  first  person  to  serve  a  full  term 
as  president  under  our  new  name. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Pete  Waback 
was  serving  as  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Mahoning  Valley. 
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Robert  Eschbach,  state  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Ohio  came  with  his  wife  to  the  funeral 
home." 

OOhio  Convention: 

President  Jernigan  reports,  "I  at- 
tended the  Ohio  convention  in  Columbus 
August  26-28,  and  a  listing  of  certain 
facts  will  indicate  what  kind  of  meeting 
it  was.  Governor  Richard  Celeste  came 
to  the  convention  and  not  only  spoke  but 
responded  to  questions  and  listened. 
State  Attorney  General  Anthony  Celebrez- 
ze  was  present.  He  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  with  us  and  made  it  clear  that  he 
supports  what  we  are  doing.  Congressman 
Lyle  Williams  attended  the  banquet  from 
beginning  to  end.  Dave  Williams,  who 
was  recently  appointed  by  Governor  Ce- 
leste to  coordinate  programs  for  the 
handicapped  in  the  state,  was  present 
for  a  major  part  of  the  convention.  He 
was  accessible  and  supportive.  Jetty 
Kiser,  President  of  the  Teamsters  in 
Cincinnati,  was  present  before  and 
during  the  banquet.  The  PAC  Plan  was 
raised  substantially,  and  donations  of 
more  than  #25 OG  were  raised  from  the 
audience  after  the  banquet  to  help  fund 
the  organization  for  the  coming  year. 
It  was  a  convention  which  many  states 
would  be  pleased  to  emulate.  Press, 
radio,  and  television  coverage  was  thor- 
ough and  positive. 

<0>Batteries: 

We  have  been  asked  to  run  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Aids  Unlimited,  Inc.  now  has  avail- 
able for  immediate  shipment  the  mercury 
batteries  for  the  Sharp  calculator, 
model  EL-620.  The  price  is  #2.00  per 
battery.      The    calculator    takes    three  of 


these  batteries.  When  ordering  send 
check  or  money  order  to  Aids  Unlimited, 
1101  North  Calvert  Street,  Suite  1901, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21202.  Aids  Un- 
limited also  has  in  stock  a  full  line  of 
Duracell  Alkaline  batteries,  AA,  C,  D 
and  9 -volt.  For  prices  contact  Aids 
Unlimited,  Inc.  at  the  address  given." 

OMoves  to  Israel: 

Rick  Fox,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
City  Chapter,  writes: 

"On  Sunday,  August  21st,  1983,  Arie 
Gamliel  resigned  his  position  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  City  Chapter.  Arie 
and  his  wife  Nuret,  herself  an  active 
Federationist,  will  be  moving  to  Jerusa- 
lem on  September  5th,  where  Arie  will  be 
teaching  blind  children.  Ever  since  he 
joined  the  Federation  in  1973,  Arie  has 
served  The  Movement  in  a  variety  of 
ways:  as  the  founder  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Student  Division  in  1977,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  recently-founded  Human 
Services  Division,  as  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  out  New  York  State  Affiliate, 
and  as  president  of  our  New  York  City 
Chapter. 

I'm  sure  all  Federationists  join  me  in 
wishing  Arie  and  Nuret  every  success  in 
their  new  adventure  in  Israel.  Rami 
Rabby,  formerly  our  first  vice  presi- 
dent, has  assumed  the  office  of  presi- 
dent for  the  duration  of  Arie's  term." 

OSears  and  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  Produce  Record: 

We  have  received  an  announcement  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  P.O.  Box  6085,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky 40206-0085,  which  reads  in  part: 
"The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  (APH)  and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  are 
pleased    to    announce    the    release   of   an 
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informational  disc  describing  services 
and  products  available  from  Sears.  The 
disc  is  designed  to  help  visually  handi- 
capped persons  shop  more  easily  at 
Sears. 

The  disc  is  recorded  at  33  1/3  rpm  and 
is  now  available.  It  is  free  of  charge 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind." 

ODies: 

Michael  Floyd,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Okla- 
homa, writes: 

"I  am  very  sad  to  report  to  you  the 
passing  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Smith.  She 
died  on  Friday,  September  2,  1983  after 
a  fairly  prolonged  illness.  Margaret,  a 
sighted  member  of  our  Oklahoma  City 
Chapter,  was  a  long-time,  loyal  and 
dedicated  member  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind." 

OContest: 

Beverly  Helmboldt,  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Michigan,  writes: 

"The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Michigan  would  like  to  announce  that 
it  is  currently  sponsoring  an  Associates 
Contest  for  its  members.  The  Grand 
Prize  is  a  round  trip  air  fare  for  one 
to  our  19  84  National  Convention  in  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona  and  Hotel  accommodations 
for  one,  for  a  seven  night  stay.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  Grand  Prize,  members 
must  recruit  a  minimum  of  100  Asso- 
ciates. Besides  the  Grand  Prize  we  also 
offer  a  talking  dock/calculator  as  1st 
Prize  and  a  talking  Sharp  calculator  as 
2nd  Prize." 

Beverly  Hemboldt's  letter  should  cause 
other  states  to  ponder.  There  will 
probably    be    interesting    changes    in    the 


Associates      standings      at      next      year's 
convention.    Let  the  bear  beware. 

OPublic  Officials  Take  Notice: 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  printed  an  article  in  its 
August  18,  1983,  issue  which  said  in 
part: 

"Mayor  Frederico  Pena  made  a  brief 
visit  Wednesday  to  the  state  office  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to 
reassure  the  handicapped  that  their 
voices  are  being  heard  by  state  and 
local  governments. 

The  Federation  held  an  open  house, 
where  Pena  and  members  of  the  state 
Legislature,  including  Senate  President 
Ted  L.  Strickland,  took  a  look  at  the 
many  activities  at  the  Federation's 
offices  on  South  Broadway. 

During  a  five  minute  speech,  the  mayor 
said  that  his  office  is  open  to  sugges- 
tions from  the  handicapped  on  how  the 
city  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped community. 

"I  take  the  comments  I  made  in  my 
campaign  seriously,  we  need  to  get 
everyone  involved  in  the  government 
process,"  Pena  said.  "We  are  going  to 
figure  out  ways  to  get  more  of  the  hand- 
icapped involved  in  city  government. 
We're  in  the  process  of  making  the  city 
budget  now,  and  my  door  is  open  to  sug- 
gestions on  ways  that  budget  can  be 
better  constructed  to  help  the  handi- 
capped." 

Earlier,  Federation  President  Diane 
McGeorge  said  she  was  disappointed  in 
the  way  money  allocated  for  educating 
the  blind  was  being  used. 

"I  agree  with  Diane  that  some  programs 
have  administration  or  management  prob- 
lems," Pena  said.  "Eventually  when  our 
budgetary  process  is  completed,  we  hope 
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to  solve  some  of  these  problems.  But 
don't  expect  them  to  be  solved  over- 
night." 

State  Senator  Ted  Strickland,  R -West- 
minister, also  agreed  that  there  needs 
to  be  better  management  of  state  reha- 
bilitation department  funds." 

Oltems  for  Sale: 

We  have  been  asked  by  Fred  Sanderson 
of  Wisconsin  to  run  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

"Available  Now: 
Tape  Cassettes  (c9  0's  and  c60's),  Combi- 
nation Chess- Checker  sets  and  other 
items.  Reasonably  priced.  For  informa- 
tion, contact:  Option  Central,  Fred 
Sanderson,  Proprietor,  1604  Carroll  Ave- 
nue, Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  543  04,  De- 
partment BRMl ;  414-498-9699." 

ONew  Chapter: 

We  now  have  a  new  chapter  in  Griffin, 
Georgia.  Its  president  (see  August- 
September,  19  83  Monitor)  is  David  Sha- 
piro. David's  employed  in  the  local 
workshop  for  the  blind,  and  he  says  that 
his  fellow  workers  are  inquiring  about 
the  Federation  and  showing  interest. 
Other  Chapter  officers  are:  Lonnie 
Nabier,  Vice  President;  Bonnie  Harrison, 
Secretary;  and  Janis  Shapiro,  Treasurer. 

OReceives  Award: 

Karen  Mayry,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  South  Dakota, 
writes: 

"Harold  Pigsley,  past  state  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Black  Hills  Chapter  Member  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
South  Dakota,  was  sent  this  award  in 
July,  1983.  We  are  very  proud  of 
Harold." 
The  award  reads: 


"Congratulations  on  your  nomination 
for  the  1983  President's  Volunteer  Ac- 
tion Award.  Your  dedication  to  serving 
your  community  and  your  fellowman  have 
helped  to  revitalize  the  spirit  of 
volunteerism  in  our  Nation.  I  commend 
the  way  you  have  shared  your  time  and 
talents.  Nancy  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  heartfelt  appreciation  and  good 
wishes. 

Ronald     Reagan" 

022nd  Season: 

We  have  been  asked  by  David  Swerdlow, 
621  West  End  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10024;  212-874-5704,  to  carry  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Attention  Blind  Actors,  Actresses  and 
Singers  living  in  the  New  York  area! 
Interested  in  something  unusual,  dif- 
ferent? Here's  your  chance  to  join  an 
established  amateur  drama  group.  The 
Elbee  Audio  Players  is  a  troupe  of  blind 
and  sighted  Repertory  Players,  pre- 
senting plays  and  popular  musicals— to 
be  heard  instead  of  seen.  Now  in  its 
22nd  season,  they  use  a  radio  style 
format      exclusively.  Elbee    performs 

live— never  broadcasts.  No  sets,  cos- 
tumes, or  memorizing  of  lines  neces- 
sary—but dramatization,  not  just 
readings,  are  required.  You  should  be  a 
good  Braille  reader;  be  able  to  travel 
independently,  when  necessary.  Re- 
hearsals: Usually  one  evening  a  week; 
Performances:  about     eighteen,      from 

October  to  June  (weekday  evenings  or 
weekends)  at  temples,  churches,  hospi- 
tals, and  Community  centers  in  the 
Greater  New  York  area.  Why  not  join 
us?" 

OOptacon  for  Sale: 

We  have  been   asked   to  print  the   fol- 
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lowing     by     Don     Barrett,     1616    Melby 
Court,  Baltimore,  MD    2123  4: 

"Five  years  old  but  rarely  used;  in 
excellent  condition.  Included  with  the 
Optacon  are  the  battery  charger,  leather 
soft-pack  carrying  case  for  easy  porta- 
bility. Price:  #1450.00  or  best  offer. 
Contact  in  print,  Braille,  or  on  tape." 

OResolution    to    Support  Workshop    Em- 
ployees: 

Resolution  8301-A 
Support  Of  Wotkets 
At  The  Raleigh  Shop 
Whereas,     the    Raleigh    Lions    Clinic 
(hereafter  Raleigh  shop)  has  been  known 
for   its  poor  treatment  of  employees,  its 
very  low  wages,  and  its  extremely  custo- 
dial     attitude      toward      blind      people; 
and, 

Whereas,  as  a  group,  we,  the  or- 
ganized blind  of  this  country,  have 
worked  steadily  to  end  these  practices 
by  assisting  in  obtaining  union  repre- 
sentation in  workshops  in  Cincinnati, 
Houston,  Little  Rock,  and  as  a  matter  of 
policy  we  intend  to  continue  that  prac- 
tice:  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  North  Carolina  in  meeting  assembled 
this  13th  day  of  August,  1983,  in  the 
city  of  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina, 
that  this  organization  express  its  sup- 
port of  the  right  to  organize  by  workers 
in  the  Raleigh  Shop;   and, 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  presented  at  the 
worker  meeting  August  18,  and  that  a 
copy  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 

Byron    Sykes,    President 

National  Federation  of   the  Blind 

of    North     Carolina 


Announcement: 

Clarence  Sherman,  3  5  Rosewood  Manor, 
Galion,  Ohio  4483  3,  has  asked  that  we 
announce  that  he  has  the  following  items 
for  sale:  Rubber  Stamp:  Free  Matter 
For  The  Blind  And  Physically  Handicapped 
Postal  Manual  Part  138,  #3.00;  Stamp 
Pad,  #3.00;  Address  Stamp  (3-lines), 
#4.00;  BIC  Nylon  Tipped  Pen,  #4.00/ 
dozen;  SANFORD20-20"EasytoRead"Pen, 
#1.00/each,  #9.00/dozen. 

For  further  information  contact  Mr. 
Sherman. 

OVendors  Fight  Custodialism; 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  (that  state  agency  which  has  been 
both  the  giver  and  the  recipient  of  so 
many  problems  during  the  past  few  years) 
is  at  it  again.  This  time  the  problem 
concerns  blind  vendors.  The  State  Com- 
mission wants  to  make  new  rules,  and  (as 
is  usually  the  case  in  such  situations) 
it  says  it  is  just  doing  it  to  bring  its 
program  more  into  line  with  federal 
requirements  and  to  "help"  the  blind. 
The  National  Office  of  the  Federation 
has  been  doing  all  that  it  can  to  help 
the  vendors,  and  so  has  the  NFB  of  New 
Jersey.  The  following  quotes  from  an 
article  by  Guy  Steding  appearing  in  the 
July  17,  1983,  issue  of  the  Newark  Star 
Ledger  are  illustrative: 

"The  vendors  claim  the  regulations  are 
'overly  custodial'  and  do  not  provide 
them  with  the  opportunity  for  meaningful 
participation  in  the  program's  rule- 
making process,  as  is  stipulated  by 
federal  law."  ...  "A  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  maintained, 
the  new  rules  have  been  drawn  up  to  ... 
allow  vendors  a  greater  degree  of  inde- 
pendence in  their  work."   ... 

Vendors  disagreed:     "They  took  excep- 
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tion  to  a  proposal  that  permits  the 
commission  to  dismiss  a  vendor  from  the 
program  before  the  vendor  is  granted  a 
hearing  on  the  reasons  for  discharge. 

"Any  dismissal  should  take  place  only 
after  fact-finding  and  then  a  hearing, 
not  before,"  said  James  Sofka,  a  vendor 
on  the  premises  of  Essex  County  College 
in  Newark  and  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
blind  vendors. 

"The  federal  act  setting  up  this  pro- 
gram includes  a  requirement  that  state 
committees  of  blind  vendors  be  involved 
as  active  participants  in  the  develop- 
ment of  program  policies  and  in  major 
administrative  decisions,"  said  James 
Gashel,  director  of  governmental  affairs 
for  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
(NFB). 

OAttention  Woodworkers: 

William  Porter  of  Illinois  asks  that 
we  run  the  following  announcement: 

"Prevent  serious  injuries  when  working 
with  power  tools  such  as  table  saws, 
radial  arm  saws,  jointers,  etc.,  by 
using  Fingersaver  Safety  Push  Sticks.  A 
professionally  designed  safety  aid  for 
use  by  blind  and  partially  sighted  wood- 
workers. A  must  for  every  shop— a  per- 
fect gift.  #5.50  for  a  set  of  two.  Or, 
write  for  information  to  Fingersaver, 
P.O.  Box  5765,  Pasadena,  Texas  77508. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back." 

OOptacon  for  Sale: 

A  member  of  our  Tennessee  affiliate 
has  an  Optacon  for  sale.  For  further 
information  contact:  Dan  Dillon,  4738A 
Trenton  Drive,  Hermitage,  Tennessee 
37076;  615-883-6838  or  615-754-6040. 

OMother  Jones: 

Shawn  McAndrew,   Promotion  Assistant 


for  Mother  Jones  magazine,  has  requested 
that  we  run  the  following  announcement: 

"After  receiving  numerous  letters  from 
blind  and  print-handicapped  individuals, 
Mother  Jones  magazine  is  seeking  ways  to 
make  the  magazine  available  to  that 
community. 

Mother  Jones  offers  a  progressive  po- 
litical perspective  on  issues  covered, 
often  focusing  on  corporate  and  govern- 
mental abuses  of  power.  The  magazine 
also  carries  essays,  fiction,  cultural 
pieces  and  book  reviews. 

Mother  Jones  is  the  most  widely-read 
progressive  journal  in  the  U.S.  and  has 
won  three  National  Magazine  Awards.  If 
you  would  be  interested  in  gaining  ac- 
cess to  such  a  magazine,  please  write  us 
at  1663  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California  94103.  Indicate  in  what 
form  you  would  prefer  to  have  the  maga- 
zine (Braille,  cassette  tape,  flexible 
disc,  etc.)." 

ONew  Editor  at  Dialogue 

As  Federationists  know,  Louise  Kim- 
brough  left  the  position  of  Editor  of 
Dialogue  Magazine  last  summer  to  take  a 
position  with  Triformation  in  Florida. 
Her  successor  has  now  been  named.  He  is 
Nolan  Crabb,  a  25-year-old  former  news- 
paper reporter  from  the  state  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Crabb  is  blind. 

OAddition: 

In  the  August-September,  1983,  edition 
of  the  Monitor  we  carried  news  con- 
cerning South  Dakota.  Karen  Mayry,  the 
state  President,  now  writes  with  these 
additions: 

"I  regret  to  say  that  I  failed  to  list 
two  of  our  board  members  who  were  elec- 
ted at  our  April  convention  and  wish  to 
remedy    this    error.      Susan  Homan,  Mit- 
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chell  Chapter  President,  is  a  member  of 
our  state  board  as  well  as  Cliff 
McCann,  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  Also, 
Shirley  Bredenkamp,  Black  Hills  Chapter 
member,  who  submitted  the  Oatmeal  Cookie 
recipe,  serves  as  our  state  Secretary." 

OElection: 

The  Danbury  Area  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Con- 
necticut held  elections  June  12,  1983. 
The  results  were:  President,  Robert 
Cole;  First  Vice  President,  Tom  Master- 
son;  Second  Vice  President,  Ben  Pearson; 
Secretary,  Lynn  Golden;  Treasurer,  Nancy 
Johnston. 

ONew  Baby: 

Matthew  Stephen  Schroeder  was  born  on 
Wednesday,  September  21,  1983,  in  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico.  His  parents,  Fred 
and  Cathy  Schroeder,  report  that  when  he 
arrived,  he  was  twenty  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  weighed  seven  pounds,  four  and 
a  half  ounces.  As  Federationists  know, 
Fred  is  President  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  of  New  Mexico  and 
one  of  the  rising  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment. 

OWedding  Announcement: 

Congratulations  are  in  order.  Presi- 
dent Jernigan  recently  received  in  the 
National  Office  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

"Laura  Bills  and  Vince  Silas  being 
united  together  have  chosen  to  seal 
their  love  for  time  and  all  eternity  on 
Friday,  September  twenty-third  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty -three  in  the  Salt 
Lake  L.D.S.  Temple.  They  would  be 
honored  if  you  could  share  their  hap- 
piness at  a  wedding  reception  held  that 
evening." 


OBooks  Donated: 

Under  date  of  August  2,  1983,  Lorinda 
Pearson,  Coordinator  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Services  for  Bloomington,  Min- 
nesota, sent  the  following  notice  to  the 
local  newspaper: 

"At  7:00  pjn.  on  August  15,  1983,  in 
the  Bloomington  City  Hall  Council  Cham- 
bers, the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  will  be  donating  books  about 
blindness  to  the  City  of  Bloomington's 
Office  of  Special  Services.  The  books 
will  be  placed  in  the  Office's  Resource 
Library  where  they  can  be  checked  out  to 
the  public,  free  of  charge. 

"The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  the  largest  nation-wide  organization 
of  blind  people  in  the  United  States. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Federation 
is  the  complete  integration  of  the  blind 
into  society,  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

"Our  Office  would  like  coverage  from 
your  newspaper  on  this  event.  With  your 
media  assistance,  we  can  better  inform 
our  community  of  available  resources  and 
at  the  same  time  create  an  awareness 
about  people  who  are  disabled  and  the 
importance  of  their  integration  into  the 
total  community." 

This  is  what  happened  in  Bloomington, 
Minnesota,  and  it  is  symptomatic  of  what 
is  happening  throughout  the  country.  We 
must  stimulate  more  of  it.  It  is  easy; 
it  is  Federationism  at  work;  it  is  es- 
sential. 

OLatest  Baby  News: 

Richard  and  Sara  Crawford  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  are  proud  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  their  new  son  Richard  Paul 
Crawford,  III.  Richard  arrived  in  this 
world  at  11:14  pan.  August  21,  1983.  He 
weighed  in  at  eight  pounds,  four  ounces, 
and  was  twenty-two  inches  long.    Richard 
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and  Sara  are  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Iowa,  and 
Richard  is  a  former  member  of  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind  board.  We  are 
told  that  mother,  father,  and  son  are 
all  doing  well. 

OAward: 

"The  Expanding  Wodd  of  the  Blind"  is 
a  monthly  cable  television  production  of 
our  Northern  Kentucky  Chapter.  Storer 
Cable  of  Northern  Kentucky  provides  stu- 
dio facilities  and  also  cablecasts  the 
program  locally.  The  program  received 
the  third  place  award  for  excellence  for 
special  audiences  programming  from  the 
CATV  Association,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "Kentucky  Emmys."  Federationists 
Joe  Triplett,  Don  Pruitt,  and  Charles 
Link  produce  the  show.  Once  again  Fed- 
erationists have  found  an  innovative  way 
to  get  our  message  to  the  public.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  Northern  Kentucky 
Chapter. 

•ONewly  Married: 

On  Friday,  September  19,  1983,  Sharon 
Kelly  (formerly  of  New  Jersey)  married 
Al  Maneki  (one  of  the  leaders  of  the  NFB 
of  Maryland).  Attended  by  relatives, 
Federationists,  and  many  others  (includ- 
ing Sharon's  former  students),  the  cere- 
mony occurred  near  Sharon's  home  in  New 
Jersey.  The  Manekis  are  making  their 
home  in  Maryland,  where  Al  is  employed 
by  the  Defense  Department  as  a  mathema- 
tician. Both  Sharon  and  Al  are  well 
known  for  the  leadership  roles  they  play 


in  the  Federation.  Before  her  marriage 
Sharon  served  as  First  Vice  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  affiliate  and  as  a  JOB 
Volunteer  Coordinator.  Al  is  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  NFB  of  Maryland.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Sharon  has  already 
begun  active  participation  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Maryland  affiliate.  Con- 
gratulations to  the  Manekis,  and  may 
they  have  a  long  and  happy  life 
together. 

OVisit  National  Center: 

On  the  weekend  of  October  8,  19  83, 
members  of  the  Northern  Kentucky  Chapter 
visited  the  National  Center  in  Balti- 
more. They  arrived  Friday  evening, 
October  7,  and  stayed  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Baltimore  Chapter  Walk-A- 
Thon  Sunday  morning,  October  9.  They 
toured  the  Center,  examined  the  aids  and 
appliances,  and  were  given  explanations 
of  the  details  of  the  various  activi- 
ties. It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have 
Federation  members  and  chapters  visit 
the  National  Headquarters. 

OWedding  Announcement: 

We  have  received  the  following 
announcement  and  are  pleased  to  run  it 
in  the  Monitor:  "Isidoro  Leroy  Cordova 
and  Julia  Lynne  Clark  invite  you  to 
share  our  wedding  with  us  November  19, 
1983,  at  two  pjn.,  1000  Mountain  View, 
Bernalillo,  New  Mexico."  Our 

congratulations  and  best  wishes  go  to 
Isidoro  and  Julia.  May  they  have  a  long 
and  happy  life  together. 


